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Province or New-Hampenine: CaNnTERBURY, October 24th, 1743. 


James Linpsey, of Canterbury, within this Province, Cordwainer, commenced an action of 
Debt against ApNeR CLoven, of Salisbury, in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, Yeoman ; 
and accordingly both parties appeared on this said twenty-fourth of October, to prosecute the 


same before me. J— S——-, Justice of Peace. 






THE WRIT. 
Province or New-HamMPsHIReE. 


, 
To the Sheriff of this Province of New-Hampshire, his Under-Sheriff, or Deputy, 
or to the Constuble of Canterbury, Greeting : 


In Hts Masesty’s NamMgB, you are required to attach the Goods or Estate of Asner CLoven, 
of Salisbury, in the County of Essex, in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, in New-Fngland, 
Yeoman, to the value of forty shillings, old Tenor; and for want thereof, to take the body of the 
said Asner CLoveu, (if he may be found in your Precinct,) and him safely keep, so that he may 
be had before me, J -—— 8 ——,, Esquire, one of his Majesties Justices of the Peace for the Province 
aforesaid, at Canterbury, on Munday, the twenty-fourth day of October, at two of the elock in the 
afternoon, then and there to answer to James Linpsry, of Canterbury aforesaid, Cordwainer, in a 
Plea of Debt: That whereas you, the Defendant, on May the seventeenth, seventeen hundred 
and forty-three, did become indebted to the Plantiff the sum of sixteen shillings, old Tenor, (as 
by the account annexed to this Writ may appear,) which you did then promiss to pay to the 
Plantiff upon Demand, but does still neglect and refuse to pay the same, (though thereto often 
requested,) to the damage of the said James Linpsty (as he saith) the sum of forty shillings, 
as shall then and there appear, with other due damages, Hereof fail not, and make due return 
of this Writ, and of your doings therein, unto myself, at or before the said twenty-fuurth day of 











October. 
Dated at Canterbury aforesaid, the thirteenth day of October, in the seventeenth year of his 
Majesty’s Reign, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and forty-three. J Bite, 



















THE ANNEXED ACCOUNT, AS CHARGED BY THE PLANTIFF. 


Asner Ciovau, of Salisbury, Dr. May ye 17th, 1743. 
To two bushels Of Onts,.... ccc cccecccore cece cece cesccsessecssscnses cccccccce £0 16 0 


JamMes Linpsey. 





THE PLANTIFF’S OATH TO HIS ACCOUNT. 


Province or New-HamMpsHIRE: 

James Linpsevy, above named, swore that he delivered to Josepn Davis, the hired man of 
the above-named Asner Ciovuen, the two bushels of oats mentioned in the above account, on 
account of the said ABnerR CLoven; and that he has not received peated va. for them, nor any part 
thereof, this twenty-fifth day of October, Anno Domini seventeen hundred and forty-three. 

Before me, J—— S——-, Justice of Peace. 
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THE RETURN OF THE WRIT. 


Province or New-HampsnHire: CanTersury, October 14th, 1743, 


By virtue of the within Writ, I have attached the Estate of the Defendant, as within directed, 
and at the same time gave him a Summons, 


Wit.14M Mites, Constable for Canterbury. 


When the Case was called, and the Defendant was desired to make 
answer to the Plantiff’s charge, he pleaded an abatement of the writ for 
two reasons : 

First. That he desired the Plantiff to come to a Reckoning with him 
some time before the date of the within writ, alledging that there was an 
account between the Plantiff and him. 

Secondly. He denied that he had the oats which the Plantiff charged 
him for according to the writ, and therefore he denied the writ, because 
he said he never had the said oats by himself, or by any Person sent by 
him. 

To the first Plea the Plantiff said that he knew of no book account 
between him and the Defendant; and if the Defendant knew of any, he 
might take the same method to git it as he had done to git this. 

‘To the second Plea the Plantiff said that he could produce Proof that 
the Defendant had the oats which he had charged him for, and desired a 
continuance of the Case till he could produce the said Proof; and accord- 
ingly the case was continued till October 25, at seven of the clock in the 
afternoon. 

October 25, 1743.—The Plantiff endeavour’d to prove his charge by 
two Evidences, and by tendering his own oath to his Account. One of 
his Witnesses was Joseph Davis, the hired man of the Defendant, who 
received the oats of the plaintiff. The other was Eleanor Gipson, who 
was at the Plantiff’s house when the said Joseph Davis received the oats. 

Joseph Davis said, upon oath, that he was never sent by the Defendant 
for the said oats; but that the Defendant’s brother, Thomas Clough, or 
his wife, or both, (he could not remember which,) told him that he must 
bring two bushels of oats from James Lindsey’s, which their brother 
Abner was to have of him; and that he went to the said Lindsey’s 
house, and asked him whether he and Abner Clough had not some 
talk about some oats; and that he received two bushels of oats as what 
the said Lindsey and Abner Clough had talk about before; and that 
he carried the said oats to Thomas Clough, where the said Abner Clough 
and he boarded at that time; but that he did not deliver the said oats 
to the said Abner Clough, and did not know whether ever he had 
them. 

Eleanor Gipson said, upon oath, that she was at the house of James 
Lindsey, the Plantiff, when the said Joseph Davis came for two bushels 
of oats, which (she said) he asked for, for Abner Clough; and that she 
saw the said James Lindsey measure two bushels of oats and put them 
up, and the said Davis receive them. Also, the said Eleanor Gipson 
said that she heard the said Joseph Davis say that Abner Clough had 
not sent the money to pay for the oats, but that he said he would pay for 
them as he came up from the Interval. 

But the said Joseph Davis denied that he said so. 

When I had heard the case argued, because I had never tryed a case 
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before, and this case seemed something difficult, I thought it necessary to 
defer my Judgment till I could have farther opportunity to consider of it, 
and also have opportunity to ask the advice of those that were more 
skilled than I in Law Cases; and accordingly I deferred it till the thirty- 
first day of this instant October, at seven of the clock in the afternoon. 

In the mean time I was obliged to take a Journey to Portsmouth upon 
an urgent occation, and could not return till after the time which I had 
set to give Judgment: Therefore, upon the twenty-seventh day of October, 
I deferred it farther till the twenty-first day of November following, at 
seven of the clock in the afternoon, and notified both parties thereof 
seasonably. 

November 21, 1743.— The Plantiff appeared personally, and Josiah 
Miles in behalf of the Defendant. I gave my Judgment for the De- 
fendant to recover cost, because the Defendant denied that he ever had 
any oats of the Plantiff by himself, or by any other person sent by him ; 
and the Plantiff’s Evidences did not appear to me sufficient to prove his 
Debt as he had charged it. 

The Plantiff appealed to the next Inferiou» Court of Common Pleas, to 
be holden at Portsmouth the first Thursday after the first Tuesday in 
December next; and gave security to prosecute the appeal with effect, 
and to answer and pay such Cost and Damages as shall be awarded 
against him in case the first sentence be affirmed ; and gave the following 
Reasons of Appeal : 

1. That the Judgment is not according to the Evidence. 

2. That the Judgment was continued. 

3. That the Defendant did not appear in Person. 

To the above reasons of Appeal I have only this to say: To the first 
reason, What the evidence was is plainly to be seen above. To the 
second, I have declared above why I deferred my Judgment. To the 
third, T he Defendant was not at Canterbury when I gave Judgment, and 
sould not appear in person ; and I suppose he could not give a Power of 
Attorney and acknowledge it, because I was gone out of Town upon a 
Journey before he went from Canterbury ; but Josiah Miles, above 
mentioned, appeared for him, and said he was desired by the Defendant 
to appear in his behalf, if he was not come to Canterbury, and hear the 
Judgment; and if he was cast, to appeal for him, and pay the fees; and 


therefore I did not give - Judgment against the Defendant for Default. 
J s 
[A true copy. ] Attest: J —— = ; Justice of Peace. 


COST OF THE ABOVE SUIT. 


CONSTABLE’S FEES, 


For serving the Writ, 

Two Summonses,.... 

Witnesses’ time, each ‘one ‘shilling,... 
Defendant’s attendance, 


MY OWN FEES. 


For ye Writ and Summons, 

Entering of Action, 

Warrant to Summons Witnesses,..... 
Two Summonses for Witnesses, ...... 
Plantiff’s Oath to his Account, 
Witnesses’ Oaths, each one shilling,.. 
Confessing Judgment, 

Appeal, 

Fileing the Reasons of Appeal,....... 


& 
nm 


The whole, 
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[A true copy.] 
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LYNDSEY vs. CLOUGE. 






Fam’p Westminster Hall and the Inns of Courts 
May boast of gr ‘at men who have made their Reports; 
Of causes adjudged after long debates, 
By which men recovered much goods and estates. , 
Their judgments and pleas shew wisdom and learning, 
Are good rules for courts and other men’s warning. 
Great Lawyers and Judges which have got renown, 
By doing of right and keeping wrong down, a 
Coxe and D’Anvers for England, and great Vaueuan for Wales, 
Have worthily done; but none like our ScaLes, 
Of Canterbury Town, seated near to the Lake ; 
Where he that gives judgment is not apt to mistake ; 
Where Moses and Aaron not only joyn hand, 
But are the same person, as I understand, 
Happy are the peuple who live in a town 
Where the same person wears both the mitre and gown ; 
So sacred their persons, they ’d have all men know it, 
What they do is right, because "tis they do it. 
Old Canterbury did for a very long time 
Contend with old York, which of them should be prime ; 
Their Prelates for power pull’d, as with a rope, 
Which should be the highest next unto the Pope. 
The first obtain’d Moses and Aaron’s fine Chair ; 
And so has great Scavgs in Canterbury here. 
But in truth not in vain he executes the Laws, 
Done justice *twixt two, and thus tells the cause: 
James Linpsey, Cordwinder, he was the Plan-tiff, 
Asner CLovueu, a Yeoman, was Defen-dent stiff; 
The first of Canterbury, who sued for his debts, 
The last of Salisbury. in the Massachu-setts. 
In New-Hampshire Province, as the Justice does say, 
The cause was commenced on the twenty-fourth day 
Of the month of October, in the year forty-three, 
Which was the same time the dispute was to be ; 
In an action of debt, the aforesuid dispute, 
Both parties, *tis said came to prosecute. 
The writ was directed to the Sheriff to serve, 
His Sub or his Deputy, or (you may observe) 
The Constable of Canterbury might serve it with zeal ; 
But I do not observe that the Writ had a seal ; 
Nor is it observ’d that the Writ was endorst ; 
°T is no matter whether of these are the worst. 
: Now note what is said unto the offi-cers, 
And also the griefs which the Plantiff declares. 
They were bid to attach the Defendant’s estate, 
The sum forty shillings, money of the old date; 
Or else take his body, and him safely keep, 
That he might be had, awake or asleep, 
Before the said Justice at Canterbury Town ; 
No certain place in it, but go up and down, 
To find out the Justice, at two afternoon, 
That day of the week which is rul’d by the moon, 
The twenty-fourth of October, the year mentioned before, 
To hear the complaint of the Plantiff read o’er, 
t In a Plea of Debt, as the.Plantiff doth say ; 
5 For that the Defendant, the seventeenth of May, 
Did become indebted to him sixteen shilling, 
But to pay it is not, nor ever was willing. 
°T was old Tenor money, as by the account, ’ 
The price of two bushels of ots did amount, 
Which you, the Defendant, did promiss to pay 
Unto him, the Plan-‘iff but yet do delay, 
Though thereto requested ; as he does declare, 
To his hurt forty shillings, as then should appear, 
With other due damage, as then shall be seen. 
The officer’s return, with his doings therein, 
To be made, at the day for tryall appointed, 
; Unto the said Justice, for great things anointed. 
« The thirteenth of October, the Writ’s date is plain, 
In the seventeenth year of his Majesties Reign. 
The persons of Defendant and Sheriff are blended, 
And here, see, the Plantiff’s Declaration is ended. 
James Linpsey made oath, as the Justice well notes, 
' That unto Jo. Davis he delivered the oats 
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On ABNnER’s account. who hired said Davis, 

And ought to pay for them, but proves very knavish ; 
That he has not had pay, in the whole or in part, 
Which has caused him very much grief at his heart. 
The twenty-fifth of October the Proo! was receiv’d, 
But the truth of the Debt was not yet believ’d. 

The Return of the Writ next comes as reported : 
The fourteenth of October the Const ble resorted 
And attacht the Defendant's estate as directed ; 
Then gave him a Summons ere he was suspected. 
Then the case was called, and the Defendant desired 
To make direct answer to what was required. 

He pleaded abatement of the writ for two reasons ; 
Sure no right, wise Judge would condemn them for treasons: 
First, that he desir’d. if the Plantiff thought fit, 

To reckon before the date of the Writ; 

Alledging that *twixt them there was an account, 
And that his demands would the Plantiffs surmount. 
Secondly, the Defendant flatly did deny it, 

That he e’er had the oats, as charged in the Writ, 
Either by himself, or to any intent, 

Or by any person that by him was sent. 

To the first, the Plantiff said he knew of no book 
The Defendant had, wherein he could look ; 

But if he had any, the Defendant might 

Take the method he had to recover his right. 

To the second he said he Proof could produce 

The oats were applied to the Defendant’s use 

For which he was charged, and therefore did pray 
The case might be continued untill the next day; 
Which, being but asked. was granted as svon, 

Untill the next day, at seven afternoon ; 

Which time being come, the Plantiff at large 
Endeavour'’d by Witnesses for to prove his charge ; 
Also his own oath, made to bis account, 

The which he expected to full Proof would amount. 
One was Jo. Davis, who Asner had hired, 

That received the oats, but by others desired ; 

Then Eveanor Gipson, who with Linnsey did live 
At the time when Jo. Davis the oats did receive. 
Jo. Davis deposed, that he never was sent 

To the Plantiff for oats by the D: fen-dent ; 

But his brother, Tom CLoven. or his wife, or both, 
Which he could not tell, he said upon oath, 

Bade him bring some oats [rom Lixpsey’s with speed, 
For which the said Asner with him had agreed. 
Then to Linpsty’s house Jo. Davis did walk, 

To know if said Asner with Linpsey did talk ; 
And then he two bushels of oats did receive, 
Which they before talked of, as he did believe, 

And carry’€ them home to the house of Tom CLoven. 
Whether e’er Asner had them he never did know, 
For both of them boarded with Tom at that time : 
But Jo. ne’er gave ABNeR the oats; that’s the crime. 
Then the oath of FLeanor Gipson by name, 

Who was at Linpsry’s house when Jo. Davis came 
For two bushels of oats for th’ aforesaid As-neR, 
And they were deliver'd, in the sight of her, 

To him, the said Jo., by meusure that day ; 

Then having received them, Jo, Davis did say, 

That Asner had sent no money at all, 

But would pay when he came from the Interval. 
That ever he said so Jo. Davis deny’d, 

As much as to say that poor ELeanor lied. 


ee 


When the Justice had heard the case argued o’er, 
And having ne’er try’d any one case before, 

This seem’d difficult; he therefore thought fit 

To defer his Judgment, and consider of it, 

To another oppcrtunity ; “tis mentioned twice, 
Once to give Judyment, once tu ask advice 

Of those that were skill’d more in cases of Law, 
That right being dune the wicked might aw. 
Judgment was defer’d, as the Justice doth say, 
Till seven afternoon of the thirty-first day 

Of the same October, in the very same year; 

The parties attending, their doom were to hear. 
In the mean time, as you may understand, 

A Journey to Portsmouth was taken in hand 

By him, the said Justice, who could not return 

In time to give Judgment, so that Iron must burn. 
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On the twenty-seventh day of October, therefore, 
This ponderous case was deferred once more 

To the twenty-first day of the following November, 
At seven afternoon, as [ do remember 3 

And timely notice to each party was sent. 

{2 By this time their oates are pretty well spent. 


The twenty-first of November, in y® year forty-three, 
James Lynpsey, the Plantiff, came personally, 
For to git Judgment against the De-fend-ent, 

In hopes at this time there would be an-end-on’t. 
The Defendent also (tis recorded) ere whiles 
Appear’d at the Court by Jos1an MILEs, 

Both waiting for Judgment, big with expectation ; 
Such a ponderous case concerns the whole nation. 
Judgment was given: the Plantiff has lost: 

°T was for the Defendent to recover his cost, 
Because the Defendent deny’d that he had 

The oats that are charg’d; the account therefore bad ; 
And the proof of the Plantiff’s did not quite amount 
To full proof of ye Debt, or of his account. 

The Plantiff resolv’d v’ have another touch for’t, 
Therefore he appeal’d to th’ Inferiour Court, 

To be held at Portsmouth in December then next, 
And gave bond to pros’cute the same with effect ; 
Pay damage and cost what should be award-ed, 
*Gainst him if the sentence should be affirm-ed. 
Note, the pleas in abatement contained no treasons, 
So the Plantiff gave none in the following reasons 
Which he gave to the Justice for his said appeal, 
And if try’d will be found to wear like good steel: 
First, That the Judgment is a great offence, 

Not being according to the evidence. 

Secondly, That the Judgment was continu-ed, 
(But from or unto what time is not said.) 

Thirdly, The Defendent did not then appear 

In his own proper Person, the Judgment to hear. 
To the reasons of appeal the Justice did say, 

And I do think only with Justice he may: 

As to the first reason, what the Witnesses mean 

Is written above, and plain to be seen. 

To the second strong reason, he above has declar’d 
Why giving his Judgment as above was deferr’d. 
To the third, the Defendent he did not appear 

In person at Court his Sentence to hear, 

Was because the said CLovenu could not make an Attorney 
When the Justice himself was out on his Journey. 
Before the said Asner from Canterb’ry did stee., 
He therefore desired that Mites would appear, 
And hear the sage Judgment if he did not come, 
And to appeal for him if there was any room, 

And pay all the fees, that there might be no halt; 
Therefore the said Justice did not note a Default. 


All stands in this order, see *t now, if you please, 
Signed and well attested by a Justice of Peace. 
Next comes in order a Bill of the Cost, 

Where the Justice takes care of his own fees first. 
The articles shew ’tis a very good trade: 

There’s confessing of Judgment which never was made; 
Summons’s and swearing, there’s money got by’t; 
In the Bill there is scarce one charge that is right. 
One pound four and twopence the Bill does amount, 
But old or new Tenor we have no account. 

Plantiff’s and Defendent’s Costs all in one Bill, 

3ut who is to pay them remains a doubt still. 


When Clergymen meddle with civil affairs, 

Seek after commissions, neglecting their pray’rs, 
While one work is doing the other’s neglected, 

And this is no more than may be expected. 

As affairs do now stand, some think ’t would be best 
For Sca.es to be Justice and Woopserry the Priest. 
Let the Judge wear his gown and ye Priest wear his mitre, 
Then *t will be most likely that things will go righter; 
And every one to his own business attend, 
Then Justices and Priests and Lawyers will mend. 
And if none undertake what they do n’t understand, 
Then Justice and Truth will dwell in the Land! 


FINIS. 
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Lines: by Mrs. Sigourney. 
















WRITTEN ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF AN ONLY SON. 








Tue sceptred Summer rules in state, 
The rose is flushing deep, 

And Luna maketh solemn night 
Too beautiful for sleep ; 

Till Morning in her dewy robe 
Doth o’er the mountains peer, 

Where thou didst love so well to roam, 
But yet thou art not here. 
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Thou art not here, whose infant cheek 
Was pillow’d on my breast ; 

Nor wilt thou cheer me when my head 
Beside thine own shall rest, 

Save with their welcome, mute and cold, 
Where dust to dust is spread, 

The frozen lip, the stony eye, 

The greeting of the dead! 
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Thou art not here, the historic page 
With sleepless zeal to scan, 

And question old and wrinkled Tiwz 
Of Nature and of Man; 

But thou art where no mists of earth 
The laboring mind enchain, 

And what was here in mystery wrapp’d 

Shall make Heaven’s wisdom plain. 














Thou art not here, my hand to press, 
While lonely hours depart, 

And truthful pour thine inmost thought 
Into a mother’s heart, 

And bare each secret link that bound 
The motive to the deed, 

Whose tissued lore the world, perchance, 
Might fail aright to read. 
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Thou art not here, the ills to bear 
That mock our mortal trust, 
Nor feel again the hectic flame 
That burned thy youth to dust ; 
Nor may we know what glorious themes 
Delight thine ardent gaze, 
For thou art of that spirit-land 
Whone veil we must not raise. 











Thou art not here, my prop to be, 
My beautiful, my brave ; 
But ah! so brief the space that bars 
The living from the grave, 
Methinks the syncope of grief 
Ill suits our fleeting years. 
Gop gave, and Gop hath taken away: 
I praise Him through my tears. 
Hartford, June 24, 1851, L. H. 8. 
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ESSAY ON BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


‘TuereE is nothing so closely interwoven in its consequences with the 
every-day existence of manas that unchangeable law, Change.’ So spoke 
that distinguished moralist Keying Fum, admiringly styled i in the chron- 
icle, the ‘Pride of Pe Kin, and the inexpressible delight of the Central 
Flowery Kingdom,’ eight thousand years ago. Keying, by-the-bye, set 
up for a kind of celestial Fourierite, ‘and being accused forthwith of her- 
esy, was deprived by a peculiar process of both his eyes, (gouging did 
not originate in Arkansas, as the ignorant suppose ; it is cle: arly of Chi- 
nese invention,) and at the same time of the whole of his estate, which, 
being neither bank stock nor state bonds, proved quite a godsend to the 
public treasury. It is also remarked by the historian, that immediately 
the vigilance ‘of government was fearfully increased, and a great many 
prosperous ge ntlemen in the vicinity accused of the heretical taint and 
promptly de -prived of their visuals, pig-tails, and possessions. ‘But in no 
single instance,’ adds Hoang Tschu, the recorder, sneeringly, in a spirit of in- 
excusable malignity, ‘was a poor man known to suffer.’ The saying (as is 
always the case with the ancients; who dare contradict them ?) is the very 
marrow of truthfulness, the purest distillation of wisdom, a quintessenti: ul 
drop of attar. Change is alike a concomitant to all our griefs and all 
our enjoyments. It sparkles the bosom of the exultant juvenile with vis- 
ions of jacket and trousers obtrusive of long rows of buttons gayly gilt. 
And then the quarter in the pocket: how he fumbles that pocket, how 
that coin expands to ‘wealth beyond the dreams of avarice!’ There’s 
chunge for you. At the nuptial festival the one engrossing care, it filleth 
with reluctance the heart of age feel ily pulsating toward its long rest. 
The wedding ring and trestle are alike its symbols. 
3ut of all changes there is one, not the least afflictive, which, except 
at clinics and in treatises on indigestion, has not, we opine, been duly con- 
sidered — change of diet. 

Could we fathom the intimate relationship of mind and matter, their 
sympathetic sensibility, what startling discoveries might we not expect ? 
What a stupendous amount of human infelicity, ascribed to perverse 
temper or moral obliquity, might not be traced to the tribe of roast and 
boiled, of salads and of soups r A conjugal tempest may be often brewed 
in a psychom: chic encounter grown of sqne abrupt dietetic depriva- 
tion. Curious to reflect that a family jar may ensconce in the leg of a 
chicken, or a fit of the bitterest misanthropy lie perdu in a devilled beef. 
bone. 

Change of diet has its pathos too. An ardent attachment to a favor- 
ite dish has grown into our very being; fate fulminates its fiat; the whole 
intensity of our affection gushes for th : our heart becomes a smitten Ho- 
reby; we would contend, but destiny mocks at our feebleness ; there is a 
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struggle and a relinquishment.* But we never forget; grateful are the 
recollections; the old saint has died in the odor of sanctity. 

Nor are we, self-sufficient scoffer, essaying to bolster the subject into 

undue importance. We disclaim the imputative inflation. No. The 
study, the mart, the council-chamber and the camp, each engross their 
portion of human attention; but the éabde is and ever has been omnipo- 
tent over all. How large a share in the world’s history does it occupy! 
It is the veriest of extensions. From the time of the patriarchial repast, 
when the kid smoked upon the embers, from the time when the Athe- 
nian epicure put on a morning scowl and passed a sulky day if the wind 
was not fair for the fishing-boats entering the Pirzeus, to this era of civic 
feasts, when aldermaniec dignity is fretted with solicitude for its turtle and 
its turbot; from the period of those Roman entertainments which Juve- 
nal satirized and of which Seneca complained—although we will be 
sworn they never declined an invitation to dinner — from the costly dishes 
of Hortensius and Lucullus, to the breakfasts of Samuel Rogers, and the 
recherché feedings of Holland House, the meals of men have been the 
golden sands in the hour-glass of their existence, and virtue and learn- 
ing and valor have eaten their way through the world. 

Our mess caterer had just deposited on the table a square paper pack- 
age labelled, ‘Steam-dried Buckwheat.” Abstractedly we had picked it 
up; there was the usual reecommendatory appeal to the public, which we 
fear would not have impressed us either to partisan or purchase, but it 
suggested pleasant memories, and what we deemed not incurious reflec- 
tions; memories, that while they eloquently touched the heart, nimbly 
tickled the palate, and our thoughts ran rovingly through many seasons 
when the winter-morning enjoyment was builded on the substantial basis 
of a plate of Buckwheat Cakes. ‘Ah!’ we exclaimed audibly and with 
energy, ‘had it ever been the happiness of that old epicure Apicius to 
have known the cake of buckwheat, he would have longed for no better 
paradise than one eternal reminiscence.’ Startled by our own volubility, 
we stirred uneasily in our chair and directed around a hasty glance. We 
were alone. From the distance outside came faintly the fluctuating cho- 
rus of a drinking song, a belated horseman clattered past the window 
down the street, while underneath the floor an industrious rat gnawed 
persistive. We listened, and relapsed. 

When one undertakes a muck into the region of reverie and is likely 
to carry it too far, a little scribbling proves a great relief; even as your 
skilful leech combats a vascular turgescence by promptly tipping you the 
lancet. It was thus, after sitting out a pair of dreamy hours, we gath- 
ered around us the ample folds of our ancient Tweed and lounged to the 
ink-stand. ‘All this by way of explanation, remarketh the methodic 
reader, ‘should not have been thrown in medias ; had you made it the 
frontage, we should never have waded thus far to get at your design,’ 
Granted, most interesting censor; but get upon you a fit of gastronomic 
reflection, and you become perforce desu:tory. Logarithms, we take it, 
were not an after-dinner suggestion. And as to parting company, our 





* Ir may be we'l to recall a notable instance where there could have existed no strong personal 
objectiun to a change of diet, It was Luruer’s case. Bul we must remember it was of Worms. 
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gentle and courteous sveciline: Ww be even is complaisant for once, and go 
with us by easy stages to the end. 

‘No man, ’ observed Johnson, ‘ feels disposed for a brawl, or like a black- 
guard, with a clean shirt on.’ But the feeling communicated by the shirt 

can be only skin-deep. If you want to improve the moral sentiments, to 
elevate our common nature, you must go to the—stomach. We do not 
mean that your adipose men are paragons of propriety. Oh, no; the Fal- 
staffs of this world are too fond of its Dame aeons and Doll Tearsheots. 
What we would say is, simply, all sterling philanthropists are judicious 
feeders. We are as thoroughly conv inced that Howard, and Benezet, and 
Mrs. Fry were invigorated by the humanizing influence, grew up and 
strengthened in good works under the dispensation of buckw heat cakes, 
as if it were laid down by their biographers. Conversely, it may be 
inferred, that Swedish Charles possessed no relish for this pabulum ; that 
Catiline would have abhorred it ; and that the sight of one fresh from 
the griddle would have been the death of Robespierre, and have brought 
the Reign of Terror to an early termination. Jeshurun indeed, we are 
told, ‘ waxed fat and kicke d,’ (the first notable example of spiteful obe- 
sity :) nothing more evident than that Jeshurun, unhappy Jeshurun, 
was utterly unacquainted with the Polygonum fagopyrum. 

Peace societies are very well in their way, but inefficient, inadequate to 
the end they propose. Instead of anti-belligerent congresses at Paris and 
Brussels for the pacification of the world, we would cultivate an appetite 
for buckwheat cakes. ‘Then,’ in the language of the Constable of France, 

‘we should find, they have only stomachs to eat, and none to ficht. * 
Elihu Burritt, when he went upon his European mission of good- will, 
seemed to possess an inkling of this improvement in ethic al tactics. 
While with the one hand he distributed peace publications, with the 
other he scattered far and wide corn-meal, with recipes for making pone 
and Indian dumplings. Elihu walked and worked according to the light 
he had; but it was an imperfect light, a mere glimpse, a pan- flash. 
Elihu was yet but in the outer porch of the temple. He did not antici- 
pate the full fruition to come, when buckwheat is to stalk forth over the 
whole earth. 

We believe the anthropophagi are nearly extinct; no cannibals now 
except in the Feejees, New-Zealand, and a few other ealondic localities : 
still who can say but that the last horrid vestiges of man-eating are des- 
tined to melt away before the civilizing encroachments of the batter-pot, 
that most persuasive of missionaries ? 

There is no hypocrisy in buckwheat cakes; they are embodied frank- 
ness ; better than full cups to unmask the soul. Your eaters of them 
are free, open, jovial men. They would have played the very devil with 
the digestion of Machiavelli. We have often thought, too, how important 
a part they might be made to take in the political world. Skilfully em- 
ployed, what a lever in the hands of a demagogue! The Roman patron, 
that he might~be sure of the voices of his clients, was never neglectful of 
their paunches. Hath not the history of the day exhibited to us an aspir- 
ing cadet of the house of the great Corsican coaxing to his purpose the 


* Henry V. 
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bayonets of the regiments of Paris by luncheons of champagne and sau- 
sage? Is Wexford turbulent when the tubers abound? Instead of mass 
meetings, and partisan pamphlets, and newspaper squibs, give public break- 
fasts and provide plentifully buckwheat cakes. Ye suitors of power! ye 
humble petitioners ever piously praying! if ye would get grant, or acqui- 
escence, or reprieve, enter into an alliance with the kitchen, keep your eye 
upon the over- night buckwheat pot, and as the great man next morning 
rolleth deliberately in grateful prolongat:on the last unctuous morsel, catch 
his complaisant ear, and be comforted by the generous promptings of a 
full stomach and a feeling heart. 

How finely might Ben Jonson have rounded a period, and given the 
climacteric to towering sensuality in the mouth of his Mammon: 








*T wit have 

The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ heels, 
Boil’d in the spirit of Sot: pheasants, 

Calver’d salmon, knots, god wits, 

Lampreys. I will have 

The beards of barbels served instead of salads, 
Oil’d mushrooms, and, b/iss most 

Exquisite and poignant! buckwheat cakes.’ 





We do remember a cosy, ease-dispensing tavern, one of the ancient 
sort, nestled in the midst of a brick-and-mortar wilderness of warehouses. 
There it stood, with unpretending proportions and sombre front, looking 
out upon the hard, stony street and its pedestrians, “care-visaged men of 
barter. There it stood, with causeway-like hall hospitably wide, project- 
ing eaves where pigeons builded without fear of molestation, and quaint 
old dormers. One room we loved to frequent when unoccupied, as it 
a:most always was. We could find great pleasure in the carved wood- 
work, and a hearty, pious solace in the figured tiles encircling the capa- 


cious fire-place. The pictures, incidents fom Scripture history, (here and. 


there a fabulous grouping profanely had crept in,) had so much of life 
mingled with oddity, that they drew you on unconsciously into a train of 
sprightly although subdued reflection. Here was the gentle Ruth among 
the gleaners ; ; Joseph being sold by his brethren into Egy pt; Pharaoh’s 
host str uggling amid the whelming waters; the omnivorous serpent of 
Aaron; and next to it — even now we see the fiery Cappadocian plunging 
to the onslaught —St. George encountering the Dragon. Ensconced in 
antique, leather-cushioned chair, with arms invitingly extended, we have 
lingered over nerving cup decocted of Arabian berry, and you, delicious 
’ firstlings of our heart!’ brown and crisp, and hot and buttered. And 
then the morning papers. Talk of pleasurable sensations! Eating and 
reading ; playing at hide-and-seek among the columns ; now a morsel of 
cake, and now a news item. 

As we write, what dear domestic memories throng upon us! It isa 
dark and sleety winter’s morning, when, after a shivering toilet, we de- 
scend to the dining- room. The breakfast-table is set in comfortable ar ray, 
the viands all on, “except — but cook says, ‘Wait a moment; the cakes 
will soon be done? A rousing fire rattles and roars away in the volumi- 
nous grate. The breath of our old dining-room is warmth indeed : may 
Gop bless all who breathe it! There is a — to spare, and we 
look into the street, ice-glazed and slippery. Very few are yet abroad. 
There goes, indeed, a thrifty citizen, muffled to the throat, with stocking- 
feet drawn over heavy boots. Clatters along the milk-man’s wagon with 
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its chilly-looking cans. Opposite, the Melee stops a moment to chatter 
with the house- -girl, who lingers with the morning’s bread: some people 
will persist in French rolls, although it is the middle of December. 
Nothing else is visible but icicled spouts, a broad band of lowering sky, 
and a ‘melancholy eat peeping through a half-opened cellar- door. A 
family movement toward the table, and we turn from our place of espial 
just in time to see enter the faithful old servitor, of placid mien and air, 
self-satisfied, with the plate of cakes. And such they are in truth and 
verity : hot, piping hot, like the coffee that hisses from the urn; mantled 
with a brown so rich and delicate it would excite the envy of a whole 
academy of painters; and then the odor! more exquisite than ever rose 
from perfumed censers. 

Buckwheat cakes, to be enjoyed, must be in season. To appreciate 
them, you must respect the unities: they are among the edibles illustra- 
tive of the calendar. The juicy peach, or delicately acidulated berry, 
would provoke no zest at a Decemberdinner-table. Buckwheat cakes 
in the dog-days would equally outrage propriety. They spring gently 
and naturally upon you when the cold November mists lean against the 
window-panes ; when after a season of repose the poker is again withdrawn 
from its swathings, and you condescend to interest yourself j in the price of 
coal, They are » with you through the ‘ melancholy days ;’ they linger until 





‘the effusive south 

Warms the wide air,’ 
and bringeth thaw, lethargy, sunny hours, and the alosal advent, when 
the shad, which but a little space before was floundered in the seine, now 
fastened to a plank, drippeth its basting into the eager fire. 

Many people nice upon the point consider sausages indispensable ac- 
companiments. We take no exception; indeed, we rather like them, 
with —be bold, our pen, to write it — with a dash of garlic. O most 
abused, most ire-inciting of the genus allium / 


‘The world is not thy friend.’ 


Horace railed at thee; Shakspeare put thee into the mouths of his 
wenches ; even the kindly ‘Elia’ was dehortatory. But, reader, between 
us two, a gentle impregnation; then indeed do they become 


* Of linked sweetness, long drawn out.’ 


How many good-natured jests did we indulge at these glorious matu- 
tinal meals! With what amiable forbearance would we listen for the 
fortieth time to that old conundrum, which demandeth in what respect a 
buckwheat cake resembleth a catterpillar? Our maiden aunt would 
answer in a spirit of illustrative pleasantry, taking a canticle of golden 
Chester county, which must have smiled in its very churn-birth, ‘ Because 
it makes the butter — fly.’ But when by some inexplicable accident the 
cakes had not been ‘stirred,’ or the batter had soured over-night, would 
follow what a thunder-cloud of scowls, and cataract of mutterings! <A 

loomy taciturnity prevailed. : 

That old red earthen batter-pot! We see it now, as of yore it sat upon 
the kitchen hearth, capped with a pie-plate, two or three little streamlets 
dried in the trickling fastened to its portly sides. With what keen relish 
of delight have we lifted, lovingly lifted its surmounting, and gazed into 
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the tranquil depth. Then did our mouth water, then were the salivaries 
pushed to action, then yearned the stomach, and leapt the blood exultingly ; 
for we saw in the tiny bubbles, as one by one they slowly raised their 
heads, harbingers of bliss and breakfast. 

It would be hard to say how much of love-making on long winter 
evenings, the fleecy snow falling fast outside, thou hast witnessed. How 
thy presence hath grown into the enamored soul, making dear in antici- 
pation the hearth of home. How that sly romping Cupid has confessed 
thee more potent than all his quiver. And, oh! with what earnestness 
came upon the ear the returning foot-steps of the bed-bound good-wife, as 
her voice, modulated to the pathos of deep entreaty, rolled down the 
kitchen stairs. Startling was it in its impressiveness. We hear it now: 
‘ Betsy, do n’t forget the cakes!’ 

It is over. We are brick-making in the land of Egypt, and like per- 
secuted Israel, driven to furnish our own straw. Farewell, dear household 
god, venerable old friend, farewell! May it be long ere thou goest the 
way of all pottery; mayest thou continue in a beatitude of buckwheat, 


and from thy capacious maw dispense whole family generations of cakes. 
San Francisco, (Ca!.) Yapresac. 











T O AN UNSEEN. 











Tuy hands have never claspéd mine, 
Thy kiss was never on my cheek ; 

What lights beneath thine eyelids shine 
I know not, proud or sod 


By Thought’s pure interchange alone 
We know each other in the crowd. 
If thou shouldst speak my name aloud, 
I could not tell thee, by that tone. 
Thy words might fall upon my ear 
In tender accents, iol ch low ; 
Yet doubt, even then, would make me slow 
To say, Jt is thy voice I hear. 


Few, very few thy years, and yet 
The fall of age is covering thee 
The sun of youth in darkness set, 
The stars of night rise over thee. 
I know not if thy brow is still 
And calm with placid thoughts, or bent 
From their free arch — the sorrow sent 
Upon thee greater than thy will ; 
I know not if the prayer or groan 
Breaks oftenest from thy lip: I see, 
Through that which parteth us, alone 
A vision, very dear to me: 


A vision like to Death’s, yet sweet — 
Ghost-like, more than human ; 
Angel, more than woman ; 

A mortal suffering, and complete 





Ree ee eta 
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In suffering furnishéd: soft eyes, 
Tear-freighted, to the serene skits 
In-drawn, as though their /ight broke through 
A star of heaven, true heaven-light ; 
A smile, not joy’s, if joy is mirth, 
Caused neither by nor given to earth, 
No kin of earth’s, nor of her blight ; 
A voice whose tone is, J am true! 
The vision is not one of Life, 
If mortal strength and deeds are life ; 
Nor is the vision one of Death, 
If death is silence out of breath. 
Apart from all I see, or know, 
This image paceth to and fro: 
A spirit struggling to be free, 
Yet chained to its Humanity. 


Since thou art human, then, and weak, 

Jf human, by thy gentle gift, 

T'o which mine eyes so often lift, 

A blessing on thee I would speak. 
¢From that sad couch, where thou hast lain 
Long years, in helplessness and pain, 

Thou hast fond greeting sent to me ; 

The bond hath softly blessed the free ! 


Upon these fair and fragrant flowers, 

These spring-blooms Gon's heart sent to ours, 
Thine eyes drooped, in the weary hours 
That saw them ope ning to the sun ; 

And to a greater than the sun, 

Thy Soul, which, when the work was done 
Of their pe rfecting, thought to bless, 

By them, my soul from weariness ! 


Thy kiss perchance is on them; yea 

My heart was with thee yeste rday ; : 

I saw thy hands this wre: ath prepare, 

Then thinking, May she find it fair. 

Thy tears fell on it: For sad longing, 

And intense desires thr. mging 

Through thy heart, forth even to me, 
And that great struggling world thou canst not see ? 

How shall J bless. one like to thee ? 
T might perhaps with Love : the word hath sound 
Sweet and most solemn. Doth thy heart rebound, 
Hearing that word, that word of w vords, from me ? 


Can any mortal by such utterance prove 
The blessing- -power in him? Wouldst thou 
Be satisfied with such a gift ? 
Could human love one shadow lift 
From off thy stricken spirit’s brow ? 
Nay! not to life, nor strength, nor health, 
Nor mortal love, nor worldly wealth, 
Will I appeal for blessing ! 
Gop! 
Unto Tuy sovereign grace I leave 
My love for her! ~ Tou dost not grieve 
Unknowing what Tou dost! Do Trou 
Make blessed to her life and —death ! 
Reveal Tay mercy to her now, 
And sanctify the years through which she suffereth. 
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IN TWO PARTS: PART FIRST. 


In a little cottage that stood in the shadow of the great Foundling 
Hospital, in the town of Wells, a school for a few blind children was 
opened, and Miss Florence Swaine was announced as an instructress. For 
several months this lady had been engaged in teaching a few unfortunates 
within the walls of the hospital, and it was the tact, ingenuity and 
patience displayed by her which suggested to Mrs. Hammel the idea of 
opening a school for her under more favorable auspices; for it was 
thought that if such were started for her, and disconnected in the minds 


» of the people from a place of public charity, its prosperity would be 


greatly increased. 

Florence Swaine was deemed particularly competent to manage this 
humble establishment, not because of her long experience in the concerns 
of life—she was not quite twenty years of age when the trial was first 
ventured — but because she was gentle-hearted and patient, and had her- 
self been educated among foundlings, and that she had been all her life 
in some degree a teacher as well as playmate for the little ones who were 
sheltered under that roof with herself. 

One needed not to see Florence in any particular light, or under any 
extraordinary circumstances, needed not to see her face animated with 
any peculiar expression, in order to satisfy himself as to whether she was 
beautiful. She was at all times lovely and loveable, yet by no means a 
perfect creature, in any sense of the word. Her figure was of ordinary 
height, slight, but not fragile, at least not indicative of weakness, though 
perhaps the impression of strength conveyed to others by her appearance 

resulted chiefly from the fact that weakness was something wholly foreign 

to her mental and spiritual nature. Her brown, glossy hair had a pecu- 
liar wave and beauty, and her light, dazzling blue eyes shone with the 
glory of sapphires; they looked a purity which her life outlived. She 
was very fair, she was very beautiful. Was her moving, breathing, hu- 
man forma tabernacle fit, think you, for a heart of oak ? Perhaps it is 
your opinion that bone and sinew, length and breadth and flesh, are the 
out-going, or the embodiment of strength ? 2 

Nay, it had been quite impossible for any one to think of weakness 
and Florence Swaine together. That was not the word to apply to her, 
nor the idea. The expression of her face was very sweet and benevolent, 
but it told more than that she was a mere kind and just mortal; yea, 
even so much, as that she could do without the love of men and women, 
that she could exist solitar y and isolated, should occasion demand ; and 
if you had chanced to see her at her prayers, you would know why. She 
knew what nature had done for her, yet she wanted no admiration — she, a 
foundling! She had no wish to attract attention, but she was well pre- 
pared to stand in her own defence, and that of her little foster-sister, 
against the world. Her lot was cast in no pleasant place. She was a 
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child given to reflection, and she beheld in herself one of that class whose 
lives are too frequently illustrated with martyr-tears and martyr-blood ; 
that class whose moral power is their only glory, whose good and honest 
name, whatever befalls their heart, must always stand unimpeachable. 

When the teacher went from the hospital to open her school and home 
in the cottage, she was accompanied by a widow-woman who had lived 
many years in the employ of the matron, Mrs. Hammel, and by a young 
girl who had always stood in the relationship of sister to Florence, though 
none could tell if there was any natural connection between them. All 
that was known of the origin of either was this: One evening, in the 
winter of 1815, a child to whom was appended the name Florence Ida 
Swaine was found at the door of the hospital; and three years later 
another infant, named Clara Swaine, was discovered in the same place, 
and received into the same fostering care. Several particulars relating to 
the manner in which they were left, and their names, induced “the 
suspicion that they might be near of kin, sisters perhaps, and as sisters 
they grew up, in their beautiful affection. If there was no real relation- 
ship existing between them, it still seemed a providential matter that they 
were thus brought together, for they needed, each of them, and Clara in 
an especial degree, a friend who should be bound to them in another way 
than by a mere ordinary tie of acquaintance. 

The love of Florence for Clara knew no bound; it strengthened her 
ability to penetrate into the very nature of her sister ; it enabled her to dis- 
cern clearly the feeble mind that looked to hers with a reverential regard 
little short of worship. For counsel and guidance and affection, Clara 
turned to Florence as a weak, frail, timid child to a parent; but it was 
in vain that the elder sister looked to the younger for a reciprocity of 
more than affection: Clara eould impart: no strength, she could never 
give light when the mind of Florence was in doubt or darkness. When 
she said, ‘I love you,’ all had gone out from her that could bless another ; 
there was no other word of power that she knew. But that word, how 
sweet, how precious it was! 

The younger of these sisters had not the exquisite beauty of the elder; 
she was frailer, bodily as well as mentally; but ber surpassing grace, her 
charming manner, natural as that light in the eyes of Florence, supplied 
the want of real beauty; or rather, it was another form of beauty. 
There was a pleasing and entire unconsciousness in the expression of that 
singular fascination; it lurked in her every movement and word, and 
bound hearts most strongly to her, and bound them because in the sim- 
plest out-going of the life of Clara Swaine was a visible manifestation of 
the fact that she could only live in and through love. 

Those children looked astray in the hospital among other foundlings. 
A voice seemed speaking from their lives telling of grievous wrongs done 
them. That plice, where the offspring of want and guilt and shame 
were gathered, seemed no place for them. They would have looked at 
home in a palace, dwelling in sunshine and splendor, fondled and petted ; 
but not there, where they : seemed like flowers transplanted from a green- 
house to the care of cold and unappreciative hearts: they reminded one 
of too harsh contrasts, too diverse experiences. 

In bitter sorrow many years of the life of Florence Swaine had passed, 
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and she had never conquered that sorrow, nor found any solace save in 
Clara’s fondness, till the idea of self-reliance began to unfold itself to her 
understanding. She had no faith in the common presumption that she 
was (or if they were sisters, that they were) orphaned, parentless. But 
they were unrecognized and unclaimed; they had been left to the dis- 
posal of fate for years, and whether guilt, or shame, or misfortune, or de- 

spair had given them over to the tender mercies of a public, was left a 
roving thought, suspicion, fear, that could in one way alone be quieted: 
by a patient, prayerful hope. Years passed after she had become a 
thinking being, and had learned all of her history that was known to her 
protectors, before she could at all reconcile herself even to the thought of 
orphanage. Early in life she had been a gay, light-hearted thing ; “there 
were few brighter or more bird-like spirits tabernacled among the little 
foundlings ; but life and the world were saddened to her mind from the 
moment she learned all that could be learned of the doubts attending 
their parentage. It was a source of murmuring discontent to her, in the 
first years of an intelligent girlhood, to feel how entirely they (for it was 
always ‘they’ in her thought) had been shut out from the fairer social 
world, the victims of she scarcely knew what, but helpless in that victim- 
age, and utterly weak to master circumstances. In those years of dark- 
ness, when her indignant and rebellious thoughts and tears could not 
avail her, nor her own longings help, she gave lamentably little evidencing 
of a strong mind, or great heart, or lofty will. Tears and melancholy 
and repining were her friends, for Clara had not yet attained to her 
stature of dreary knowledge ; and it was not till years marked by con- 
flict, and soul-struggling, vain hope, and vainer despair had gone by, that 
at last, ‘knowing her weakness’ by a grievous experience, Florence turned, 
and sought for ‘strength where it can alone be found. Then she know 
that she was sav ed; knew from what the great DeLtverer saved her. The 
star of love, the light of heaven, the grace of Gop shone for her; and 
in the brightness of that light her soul trode over Jordan, and through the 
pride of Jerusalem and the shades of Gethsemane, until it reached Olivet, 
and there she bowed to ask anew, and to receive. And though now ever 
she could not banish from her thoughts its absorbing idea, she was 
rescued from the miseries of its power. The philosophy of the Christian 
had come to her aid; a hope that transcended the mortal hope: had 
grown up within her; and for the working out of this new faith she 
looked to Him as its Finisher, who was its Author. 


Il. 


FLorence Swarne was by no means the most imaginative person in 
the world, and she became less a dreamer when she had acquired a stead- 
fast, religious faith; but as she awakened to a fuller life of perception 
and thought and knowledge, she was persuaded, to an absolute certainty 
evidence could hardly have deepened, that the position of poverty and 
illegitimacy, which she and Clara were doomed to hold before the world, 
was not theirs by right. Her conviction would scarcely have availed her 
in making good such claim in a court of law, but it was a comforting 
thought that they might one day be recognized and claimed. The as- 
surance would have been of little worth, coming as it did through such a 
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mere shadowy vista of faith in — ubien ates of justice, had it not shown 
its power in strengthening and comforting the heart of Florence. The 
faith was not vain, in that she was prepared by it for earnest working, 
and in that she was thus calmed to the conviction that even if her life 
was given by the retributive wrath of Gop, He would nevertheless not 
fail to be her Farner, if she would be His child. 

There was nothing of this high, religious faith, nor of the noble trans- 
parency of earnest truth, in the character of Clara Swaine. The dreamer 
more than the worker was unfolded in her; real truth had not made so 
searching and grievous a revelation for her, and her heart satisfied itself 
with looking for help, encouragement, guidance and strength to her 
human friends. She was thoroughly smsiable and lovely, and that it 
seemed was all. Her trustings went far ; they were given in entire self- 
distrust; and it was apparent to any clear-sighted observer of character, 
that though safe while loving wills shielded her, if by chance or fate she 
should be left to herself or to evil temptations, there was nothing of 
mental or spiritual nature that she could bring from within to oppose such 
influences. 

After the removal of the sisters and the widow (she was to act in the 
capacity of house-keeper for them) to their new home, Clara, who was 
to have nothing to do with the matter of teaching, began to busy herself 
with her needle in fancy workings, her taste and ingenuity inclining her 
to such labors: by such pursuits she was to furnish her share toward the 
support of the household. The trustees of the hospital required a mere 
nominal rent of their new tenants for the first year, and little fear was 
entertained in any quarter that the experiment of the young girls toward 
personal independence would fail, aided as they were by the counsel and 
good word of Mrs. Hammel, and the clear brain and warm heart of 
Floretce. 

In the course of a few weeks twelve children assembled to receive the 
daily attention and instruction of the new teacher. Some, but not all of 
these little ones were blind; and the most of the unfortunates belonged to 
the hospital; two only were from independent families living in the town. 
The patience and wisdom which Florence displayed in conducting the 
education of these infant minds and hearts, and the simple, earnest good- 
will with which she pursued her calling | inspired a great respect for her 
in the minds of the good people of W ells as she became known to them; 
and moreover, the influence of Mrs. Hammel — for she was a woman exten- 
sively known and admired — conspired to increase the general confidence 
in the new school; and as time passed on many-pupils were secured for it, 
beside the blind. 

Among the first of the children sent from the town to Florence for in- 
struction was a little half-blind girl named Rose Percy. She became a 
pupil more because of her mother’s charitable regard for two young girls 
just setting out in life, than for any great benefit that she herseif might de- 
rive; for ail little Rose could learn must be taught her by sound, not sight. 
On her first attendanée at school the child was alw ays accompanied by a 
boy-cousin, of about her own age; but when he afterward went from 
Wells, the brother of Rose assumed the office of guide and protector. 
Willis Perey was at that time little more than twenty-two years of age. 
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He was a student of theology, preparing to embrace that profession to 
which his father during his life-time had done honor. This profession had 
not been chosen by the son for the purpose of getting a living among 
men, Various bequests made to the family from time to time, together 
with the mother’s patrimony, made the Percys independent, and there 
was no need for exertion on the part of the eldest son, beyond his 
own soul’s need. That soul had been tossed for years on the sea of 
doubt; it had been driven over the sea of despair, also. In philosophic 
dreams, in the pleasures of the gay and ambition of the worldly, he had 
sought for a guide, a comforter, a rest, but had not found it until at Jast he 
looked upward: then he saw the heavens open, and heard a voice from 
the eternal deep proclaiming, while a light dawned for him, ‘This is the 
way: walk ye in it;’ and from that day he was decided as to whom 
he should serve. His abilities were of a common order; he would be 
known, if known at all, probably by his goodness, his sterling honesty, 
faith, and consistency. Distinguishing characteristics enough in this day, 
some might assert, taking certain known facts into consideration. No; 
his temptation would doubtless not present itself in the way of popular 
applause. 

Florence Swaine perceived all this from the first, and her appreciation 
for the brother of little Rose was greatly heightened by the conviction that 
his only ambition, if the word may be thus used, was to be known among 
men as a devout and faithful servant of the Masrer he confessed before 
them. And on his part, the brief moments in which he by degrees 
formed an acquaintance with Florence, had given as free an insight into 
her character. The few snatches of conversation held with her, when he 
came daily as his sister’s guardian, bringing her, and sometimes to accom- 
pany her from school, induced an urgent wish for fuller intercourse with 
her; and this was accomplished when Florence became his pupil, and 
studied the languages. In these studies, proposed by Mr. Percy, and 
gladly entered into by both sisters, a progress was made as flattering to 
the instructor as to themselves; but the teacher was also learning a 
lesson, one other and by far the sweetest version of the primal word of the 
‘grand credo’ he had ever yet met. Power to lead a life of such purity, 
consistency, and perseverance, as he saw that older sister leading, was 
just what he needed to have brought before him, in order that his idea 
of true moral beauty in action might be filled ont and exalted. Young 
though he was, he had begun to turn, and with longing too, from the 
hard strength, the cold intellect, the stern defiance and restless impulse, 
which had seemed to him once the sublimest manifestations of human 
power; and as he was thus turning away, most fortunately for himself, he 
met with her in whom were an intellect, a resolution, and an impulse, that 
were all glorified with light from the heart. In the child-like innocence 
and purity of Florence Swaine; in her beauty and religion; in her con- 
stancy and steadfastness, manifested in the pursuit of what he knew must 
be wearying tasks; in the hope, clear, but not glowing with the joyous 
brightness of the hopes of youth, with which she went on in her appointed 
path ; in all she said and did, which marked her so peculiarly and begu- 
tifully feminine, even among women, he found more than enough to 
admire, full enough to love. 
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The impression oes by dons two raven was thus an equal and 
mutual one. Her love for the good, the exalted, the truthful, which had 
never found its satisfaction before, because she had not chanced to see it 
associated with the enhancing charm of youth and enthusiasm, found an 
abiding-place now in the thought of Willis Perey. The most absorbing 
passion Florence had known heretofore was affection for her young sis- 
ter. That was a ‘passion of sympathy,’ which seemed destined to never 
grow beyond sympathy, and there was danger, because of powerlessness to 
grow, that it would end in disappointment. This new affection differed 
not so much in kind as in degree from the other. And it differed very 
much in degree. The sympathy, when it appeared consciously, for him, 
could not take the form of pitying love, as it did where Clara was con- 
cerned: for him it was appreciative, and uplifted by a consciousness of 
equality, and went out from her seeking a blessing. In his strong and 
healthful life she found the encourage ment and ex: alting tendency which 
acted on her charm-like, as her own words and cour age h: id always on her 
sister; and it was with ‘mmeh the same confidence Clara had known, that 
she turned and found what she most needed in him. 

If this friendship could have continued for ever in its tranquil and per- 
fect state, she would have been satisfied with it— would neither have 
asked nor wished for more. It would have made the pride and blessing 
of her life; she would have found in it comfort and strength and peace ; 
and this, though absence and separation, in all but spirit, follow ed. But 
such a union was not what would content him. 

It was long after the beginning of their acquaintance before he 
acknowle dged “this : and it would be difficult to say whether his disap- 
pointment or pleasure exceeded, when he listened to the answer she made 
to his confession. It was certain, however, that he pleaded in vain when 
she thus expressed her firm determination: ‘ Until the doubt respecting 
my parentage is removed, I will be the wife of no man. If it be that dis- 
grace attaches to my appearance in this world, I can bear that better if 
alone. A day might come when you would wish that no tie united 
us; and—it must not come.” When he replied with expostulation, ‘I 
am not looking to the past, or to its secrets, for happiness, but only to the 
future and to you; is not that enough?’ she answered: ‘ Whatever seems 
to me wrong-doing, and so much opposes itself to my own sense of justice 
and duty, I will abide by. Would it be wise to bid me seek another 
standard whereby to judge my actions, than that law of conscience which 
Gop has given me?’ And from this determination she was not to be 
moved. It was no new subject of the thought of Florence. She had 
contemplated the effects of such a decision before his love gave life to the 
idea; she had decided, long before meeting with him, that she would 
never, while that mystery was unrevealed, assume any new ties with the 
world. This resolution was made only for and to herself; she neither 
took Clara into counsel, nor had a wish to influence her in any like way. 


TIT 
dile 


Tue office of instructor was not resigned by young Percy after the 
conscience of Florence had placed him almost in the position of a re- 
jected lover. She could have at first wished this otherwise; but when 
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she saw what a restraint he slaeed on every thought and expression that 
tended Florence-ward, content to appear only as her friend and teacher, 
and Clara’s friend and teacher as well, she could but be satisfied. 

But in the second year of the school-keeping, Mr. Percy was ordered 

south by his physicians, for his health suddenly failed him. Undue appli- 

cation to study was assigned as the cause, and a cessation from all close 
confinement was enjoined upon him. On his departure he wrote to 
Florence : 
‘T coup find it in my heart to bitterly reproach you, if [ did not hold you far too dear for that; 
because it is your fault that I go alone on this pilgrimage in search of health. 1 could find it in 
me to reprouch you for mistaking pride for duty. You need to repent of that pride, dear 
FLrorence. Heaven send you grace that you may quickly do so. Donot think of me as l.aving 
gone on a pleasure trip. 1 leave my happiness behind me, though peace goes with me, for | 
carry a conviction of which you must not deprive me, that I shall one day revisit the beautiful 
world to which I am now going, with her who can make all things in this life good and fair to 
me. Gop bless you, noble-hearted FLorence, and for your sake (for | know it would make you 
happier ; and for my sake too, because from your stern resolution I have otherwise no hope): en- 
lighten the darkness that obscures your past. Do I err in imagining that it is not wholly for 
yourself that you wish the mystery cleared? Am I far wrong in indulging the precious hope 
that the longing on your part has a fuller significance than it once had? Is not something more 
than your own pride involved? Forgive my asking it. We are selfish creatures, and can never 
enough tell our love, can never often enough be assured that others care for us. [ have no 
gloomy forebodings respecting the results of this voyage; do not let my physician’s mistake 
alarm you. Perhaps I have applied somewhat too diligently of late, for a more than worldly 
ambition has been inspiring me ; nevertheless I feel strong as a lion, and a few weeks of rest at 
home would be as beneficial doubtless as this act of vagrancy. J go for quite another reason 
than is imagined ; but perhaps you have guessed it? I have an inclination to try life — to know 
what it would be without you, FLorence ; but I have a prophetic idea of the very spirit in which 

I shall return: how the distance, as it lessens, will seem the more intolerable; how as [come | 
shall long for wings of the eagle, for the wings of the wind and steam will seem to flag and fail. 

I would that you could speak to me now and assure my heart of a welcome home, dear, dear 
FLorEeNcE. Gop be with you, and aid you in every time of need. Witte Perey.’ 

Not long after the departure of the student from Wells, a gentleman 
who had a slight acquaintance with Mrs. Hammel came, attended by her, 
to the cottage, bringing with him a child of one of his tenants, a preco- 
cious girl in w om he had taken some interest, and whose education he 
was determined now to superintend. It was by the advice of Mrs. Ham- 
mel that he sought shelter and primary instruction for the girl in the 
house of Florence Swain. 

Giles Gerard, Esq., was a childless widower, a man of great wealth, 
whose castle-like residence stood on the banks of the river D ,ina 
most romantic region of country, distant about ten miles from WwW ells. 
So little of this gentleman’s time, since the death of his wife, which oc- 
eurred in his and her youth, had been passed in his own home or 
its neighborhood, that Mr. Gerard was scarcely known personally in the 
town to which he brought his protégé. Mrs. Hammel’s acquaintance 
with him however was not confined wholly to his. reputation as a man of 
great wealth: she was the daughter of the house-keeper who had long 
lived in the employ of the elder Mr. Gerard, and many of her earliest 
recollections were associated with his son, the pyesent owner of one of the 
noblest estates in the country. Yet as a man she knew little of him: had 
she known more than that he was rich, and immensely so, and gentle- 

manly in appearance, and of high standing in the world, she would har dly 
have introduced him into the house of the two young creatures she loved 
so well. 

The impression left on the mind of Florence after her first interview 
with this man was, that he was the most elegant person she had ever be- 


held. One hans: circle of acquaintance was far more extensive than her 
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own, might with equal tr uth nee said the same thing. His stately 
figure se emed the very type of natural nobility, and his “handsome face 
and fascinating manner ‘had been a theme of praise in prouder scenes 
than she had ever imagined ; and it was not possible that he should come 
strengthened with the experience of forty years, and all outward advan- 
tages, to persons like those orphaned sisters, whose whole nature and 
thought was a romance, without producing an unusual effect on imagina- 
tion and in heart. 

The elder sister’s fancy was sufficiently excited to hold him a fixed sub- 
ject of thought for hours after their first mee ting. The mysteries which 
his fathomless eyes suggested, but revealed not, the inner tone of his 
subdued, yet commanding and thrilling voice, the mingling of grace 
with a sovereign dignity “that she had never seen assume d by mortal 
man before, enchanted, while it failed to please her. The subject of these 
unwonted meditations ie 1d been as sensibly impressed by the loveliness of 
Florence Swaine as she had been by his appearance; but it did not im- 
press him in the way that ‘the grace, the more than beauty,’ the shrink- 
ing womanliness, the manifestly, dependent spirit of Clara afterward did. 
Toward he . he was irresistibly ‘attracted, and acted upon, magnetically it 
must have been, certainly with an entire unconsciousness on her part, and 
in a way and to a degree that perfectly astonished himself. Gerard had 
won many, and broken some hearts in ‘his day, but he had never pursued 
his conquests among weak women, for we: kness had never till now been 
invested in a charm so irresistible to him. In Clara weakness did not 
bear the superscription of either vanity or ignorance or puerility ; it 
was the weakness and beauty and charm of a thorough child, (not of a 
child-wonder,) united with the sense and thought and action of ordin: ary 
womanhood. It was by her trustfulness and innocence and artlessness 
that he was captivated; there was such a reverential deference and con- 
fidence in her manner toward those merely older than herself, as made 
him quite long to be worshipped by her, as he knew she would worship 
if she loved at all. He never on occasion of his visits (frequently and 
ostensibly made on his protégé’s account) held much conversation with 
Clara, unless it m: iy have been with his eyes, which were for ever seek- 
ing hers while he spoke with Florence: yet consciousness was long in 
making that gaze uncomfortable or unbearable to her. When it finally 
did one day accomplish this, his voice went flying with a new emphasis 
through her heart like a flash of lightning, and she felt the blood violently 
rushing to her face. Almost at that same moment came an imagining 
that she believed was a eae perhaps he was thinking of her then 
as she of him! who could tell ? 

Every Saturday without fail Mr. Gerard drove over to Wells to visit 
the little scholar, sometimes bringing her parents in his carriage, and 
sometimes conveying her back to them for a Sunday visit. On such 
occasions he never Jost the opportunity for an hour’s conversation with 
the young instructress, and he often materially benefited her by his kind 
and valuable suggestions. At these times Clara was usually present, 
and occasion: lly she held a part in the conversations; and so week by 
week went on. 


He must early have been aware that love was growing to be a passion 
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in her soul, and that her love was for him. He had lived full long 
enough in the world to learn the signs and symbols of character and 
feeling. Thus, when he recollected how she was in those days when he 
first met her, how unconcerned and unconstrained she had been, meeting 
him always with mere calm and simple courtesy, as he might have done, 
eand thought then of the gradual change, the change of which he ima- 
gined she herself was not yet aware, but which to him betokened all that 
was going on within her heart, he was, he could not avoid being, certain 
that she loved him, The extent of that predilection he resolved to prove. 

When Christmas came, it brought a splendid gift for Clara, in the 
shape of a bracelet of diamonds, with a very flattering, and merely flat- 
tering, note, that for one moment almost turned the head of the surprised 
and delighted girl. In that moment her face glowed with delight, and 
her heart beat fast to a tune of joy. But then she thought of Florence, 
and the remembrance of her led to a re-perusal of the note. <A painful 
expression usurped the place of that bright smile when she thought of 
her sister, and for an instant she could have wished herself alone, that 
none other than her own will might be consulted; but in a moment more 
the regret vanished, leaving not a trace ; and she felt that it was indeed 
a great blessing to hi ave one near, wise to counsel her. Thinking thus, 
with the gift and the note in her hand, she arose, and passed to the door 
of her cha umber; but she paused when that was reached, and looked 
around as though half frightened. In that glance her eyes fell on the 
little table heaped with w ork furnished by many friends, and when they 
rested on that she broke into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

It was only because she was so excited, so bewildered, so overcome 
with the tumult of her thoughts. That he should have sent her such a 
gift! She had taken up her burden of work that Christmas morning 
with a very grateful heart, and unconsciously, ‘ while plying her needle 
and thread,’ ‘she had dreame d of him. She was happy, for she was not 
aspiring, she built no air-castles ; and Florence was so kind, and life 
around her was so peaceful, so pleasant! Clara never indulged in bitter 
thoughts or speculations relating to her past, as Florence often did. That 
idea had no polarity for the sensitiveness of her soul. She was happ 
in the just-gone minutes, and now she wept and was wretched! How 
could a gift ‘have power to so change the hue of all things? 

More than an hour passed before she again arose for the purpose of 
seeking Florence. When she did so, all traces of grief were gone from 
her face ; and her sister did not even guess at the tumult which had 
been raging so recently in her darling’s heart when they two stood 
together. 

Going up to Florence with nervous rapidity, Clara uncovered the gift, 
held it in all its wondrous splendor before her eyes, and said gayly : 

‘Mr. Gerard’s Christmas gift! Imagine what I’m going to do with it, 
ma amie ?’ 

‘What, pray?’ was the simple interrogation of Florence; but there 
was eager anxiety in her face as she asked it. 

Zeturn the bauble at once, and tell the giver that Miss Clara Swaine 


rm many thanks for the generous donor, but his gift is quite too grand 
for a seamstress.’ 
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‘Well done, my sweet sister! I was half fearful.’ 

‘That I would accept it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Possible? Then you do not half know me yet, it seems.’ 

‘But you say the gift is too much. Would you accept any gift from 
him, Clara ?’ ° 

$ [ am not at all sure that I would,’ 

‘Then let your answer express as much, dearest. Let him know that 
we, that you need no remembrancers from your friends, Such as are 
worth bearing in mind need not to buy a place.’ 

‘But, Florence, you would not call it buying? I presume the idea 
would strike Mr. Gerard as utterly ridiculous.’ 

‘Why return his gift, then, if it does not appear to you in some such 
light, as an impertinence on his part almost, for even proffering it? He 
knows enough of the world’s ways to be aware of that; and that it would 
be some thing worse than ignorance on your part that allowed you to 
accept it.’ 

‘I think just as you do. What is your opinion of Mr. Gerard, after 
ali?’ 

‘What is yours, Clara ?’ 

‘Nay, thi it’s not fair. But Lil answer, notwithstanding, in one word : 
Magnificent. , 

‘It’s the very word. A great pity that these magnificent things rarely 
possess the sez arching power that can find the way into hearts, isn’t it?’ 
And Florence fixed ‘her brilliant eyes on Clara as she asked; while she 
busied hersAf in wrapping the bracelet in its tissue foldings, and restoring 
it to its case, arose when that was done, and, with a careless ‘ Yes,’ went 
to write the proposed note. 


IV. 


Tue attention of Florence was now immediately drawn from. Clara by 
a new unfolding of her own ‘ heart-history.’ This was occasioned by the 
sudden and un: anticip: ited death of Mrs. Perey, the mother of Willis and 
little Rose. Her disease was of the heart, and she was withdrawn from 
the life of earth to the life of heaven without need of bearing any traces 
of long wanderings through the valley of shadow. When the physicians 
who had been hastily called to her aid ac juainted her with the result of 
their consultation, she at once dismissed them and every hope of life, and 
with all speed sent for Florence Swaine. 

Though her son had never confided his love for the young teacher to 
his mother, she had more than guessed at it; and by putting various 
facts that came to her knowledge together, she had arrived at nearly the 
whole truth of the matter. She saw W illis go from home, his lips still 
sealed to that story which her tender mother-heart longed to know, and 
did not herself speak, because her soul paid deference to his soul’s secret ; 
but now, when she knew she was dying, it was to Florence, the woman 
whom he loved, that she turned with yearning: she could not depart 
without blessing her. 

When Florence obeyed the call, which she did at once, Mrs. Perey was 
not satisfied till they and Rose were alone together; and when the 
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young girl had seated herself close’ beside the sufferer’s bed, with voice 
almost inaudible, but wholly satisfied look, she said : 

‘Miss Swaine, you see, it is true, in such an hour as we think not, the 
Son of man cometh. Be ready, prepare; you may be surprised. 
Florence, child, can you take my Rose under your charge, as @ sister, till 
Willis comes back?’ Seeing she hesitated for a moment, Mrs. Perey 
added: ‘Do not delay the answer. Are you afraid to promise? Tell 
me, child, will you not receive my blessing as a mother? » May Rose find 
an elder sister in you? or am I deceived? Is there no engagement, no 
union of any kind between you and my dear son? I should be proud 
and happy tc think there was.’ 

‘Rose shall indeed be a sister tome. Ifa day ever comes when I can 
answer Mr. Percy’s love as he desires, it will be a joy to think that you 
were willing to bless me as your child, dear Mrs. Percy.’ 

Florence knelt as she spoke, for her friend motioned her to do so, and 
the hands of the dying woman pressed softly on her head. What a 
thrill of joy was that sweeping through her soul then, even though she 
knew it to be a mother’s love that was being withdrawn from earth; for 
it was his mother who was blessing her / 

Florence remained with Mrs. Percy till she had breathed her last; and 

that night, when her parent’s eyes were closed for ever, little Rose was 
taken home with her new sister, consecrated to that relationship by the 
words and blessing of one dying, and from that time she shared the bed 
and the substance and the love of Florence Swaine. It seemed not 
strange to any (most fortunately was this true) that the child should be 
committed to the teacher’s care until her brother should return; for the 
thorough moral independence and good sense of their former pastor’s 
widow had inspired the people of Wells with a great affection and respect 
for her. The confidence Mrs. Perey displayed by this act in the teacher 
was very beneficial to Florence, for it inereased the confidence of others. 
She was aided thus in a pecuniary way by the increase of scholars, and 
by the residence of Rose in the family, according to the mind of Clara 
and Mrs. Hammel and many of the townspeople; but what hue did the 
fact take in her own mind? Ah, there how far the increase to her 
worldly prosperity fell below the rich addition that was made to the joy 
of her struggling heart! To that had been added a consolation unspeak- 
able and full of hope. 
Gites GERARD was not, after all, so much offended by the return of his 
gift as Clara had — yes — feared he might be. She dreaded more than 
she would confess, even to herself, the results which might follow this 
step. But she needed not to fear. A difficulty in the way to accom- 
plishing an object was never known to discourage him; and when he 
met Clara the following week it was with more cordiality and deference 
than ever, yet with an apparent embarrassment; and he said frankly, 
looking straight into her eyes with an expression that told he would say 
it on his knees before her, if he thought she would allow it: 

‘You have taught me a lesson I needed to learn; no woman had ever 
the goodness to teach it me before. Pardon the ignorance that presumed 
so boldly on your kindness.’ 
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He spoke the flattering words in a tone so really humble that Clara 
felt in turn almost humiliated, and with a feeling of self-reproach, that 
also extended toward Florence, she said falteringly: ‘ Pardon me and the 
circumstances which compelled me to—to— perhaps wound. I was 

? Her voice completely failed here; and however ‘ignorant’ Giles 
Gerard may have been in the lore of gift. giving, he was sufficiently well 
versed in the language of love to feel sure he had guessed in those broken 
words a secret which, for her part, the poor girl would not, unasked and 
voluntarily, have revealed for the world. 

He offered no more gifts. He needed only to seek her society often 
as his own inclination demanded; to converse in her hearing with 
Florence, and the work was done. Clara Swaine loved him devoutly as 
the most exacting lover could have wished. She loved as I imagine 
women of her nature do always. Her very being became absorbed into 
his ; her will, her mind, her heart, her entire spiritual life. Love pro- 
claimed himself her master; there was nothing else to be looked for ; he 
looked for nothing but a total self-< .bnegation on her part. Before his 
passion for her was an avowed reality, she felt the witch-like work going 
on in her heart; she had felt all the torturing changes, the torment, the 
bliss, the joy, the despair, of an unassured love. She was sick, she was 
glowing with brilliant and gay hopes: the thought had been with her 
that he was trifling with her ‘heart ; the conviction had been with her 
that the passion was a mutual one. 


Tue manifest change that had taken place in Clara, the state of tumult 
in which her mind and heart were thrown from the ominous Christmas- 
day, did not escape the notice of Florence; and it troubled and grieved 
her more than she would acknowledge to herself, and the more because 
she saw and felt keenly that Clara was no longer so trustful and con- 
fiding with her as she had been. 

The indignant idea that Gerard was trifling with her sister at one time 
prevailing, and then the doubt as to whether, in another case, she could 
be happy with a man like him, if fortune united them, cast continual 
shadows over the daily life of the elder sister; and when she saw how 
his repeated and lengthened visits produced no other results than an 
unequalizing of Clara’s spirits and an unfavorable mental excitement, she 
resolved to bring the affair to a climax at once. 

Florence accordingly took occasion one day, when Mr. Gerard was 
leaving the house after a second visit that week, to say to him, in the 
most courteous yet firmest manner possible, that, if his visits were made 
so frequently for his own gratification merely, she would greatly prefer 
that they were discontinued, even if the removal of his protégé should 
necessarily follow. Her listener quickly banished his looks of astonish- 
ment when he met that just rebuke, and after a moment’s hesitation 
said : 

‘Forgive mg. With your permission I will at once speak with Clara. 
I have done wrong in delaying. But, believe me, I ought not to be 
subject to your censure.’ 

‘Nay,’ she answered, embarrassed and surprised in turn, though she 
knew herself justified in taking that stand, ‘far be from me even the 
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appearance of forcing you to an expression of feeling that ma really not 
exist on your part. i only feel that it would be better for you to visit 
my sister less often, if you have not a much more than ordinary interest 
in her; indeed, it were better for all of us, 

‘And I say, dear madam, that, with your permission, I will this instant 
seek her for my wife. She is more to me than I can acknowledge to any 
but her.’ 

Florence made no farther opposition, for she saw as far as she could 
see, and believed he was in earnest, as he was. And before Mr. Gerard 
left Wells that day, he and Clara were betrothed. 


Wa 


THERE was an obviously bright future spreading before Clara Swaine. 
Her mind was troubled by none of those thoughts which held Florence 
in bondage when her heart longed to utter its glad reply to Willis 
Percy’s love. But the high and proud place she seemed destined in 
coming time to hold as the wife of the great man of the county was not, 
brilliant as it appeared, the most glorious or welcome idea that presented 
itself. It was enough for her to have won the love of such a man; his 
wealth and social place were nothing compared with that idea; ‘and 
there was no need that he should draw on his credulity in order to be- 
lieve it. 

So was it proved that, with all her sensitiveness and delicacy, Clara’s 
womanliness did not approach to that unfolded in the gentle but heroic 
nature of Florence Swaine. It was not in her to put away a blessing, or 
what seemed such, with a crushing, humbling, and abiding sense of 
inherited unworthiness. She was not strong enough to make such a 

sacrifice ; and even had a ‘spasmodic’ strength enabled her to do it, 
the grief that would have followed, in the regret and self-desertion, ihe 
would have perished. 

The all-absorbing nature of this passion was soon put to the test. A 
malignant diséase broke out in Wells, and on its appearance among her 
scholars, Florence was compelled to disband them for a time. 

The contagion had, however, been communicated before the school 
broke up, and Clara was among the first infected with it. Owing to 
precautions which Mrs. Perey had taken, Rose was in no danger from the 
disease, and during the dreary and anxious time of Clara’s awful sick- 
ness, she remained with Florence; and while others shrank from the 
house of pestilence, those two sisterly watchers were constantly nursing 
Clara by day and by night; and when her recovery was made certain, it 
was by their united endeavors, Rose learning to exercise these by the 
example Florence set her, that the poor patient was strengthened to meet 
her farther and exceeding grievous trial. What that trial was Clara 
knew full well, yet for days she shrank from more than contemplation of 
its mere shadow. But at last her wish was expressed, and once ex- 
pressed, she persisted in it, that the mirror should be placed before her. 
Poor child! it was only truth as she felt it, that she expressed then: it 
had been better for her, far better, if she had been left to die in the 
‘desolate horror of the disease,’ 

Yet, even in that bitterness of self-loathing and disgust, her chief, 
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hei va only thought, was ie Mr. Gesu Florence, the blessed, 

brave Florence, did not shrink from her, that was true; her caressings 
and gentle words were not withheld; but that, Clara said to herself, was 
because her sister was so full of kindness and pity for ad/ the suffering. 

What would bind him, who, she felt, might have loved her for something 
beside her real nature 1 She had now left — to her honor be it told —no 
wish to bind him to his vows; but what a sickening, dreadful thought 
it was, he might eagerly seek to "release himself from ‘her and from those 
vows ! 

Mr. Gerard had been prepared for the change wrought by disease in 
his betrothed ; for, in his frequent visits at the house during her convales- 
cence, Florence had told him all, and endeavored to prepare his mind for 
the shock, which she was determined neither should dare till Clara was 
beyond all danger. Those tears of Florence could flow now for all griefs 
but her own, and they would not be controlled when, as the trial of an 
interview was about to be made, she saw that man struggling so strongly 
with himself and striving to hide his uncontrollable grief ; ; and she almost 
loved him when he conquered his emotion and told her, with such 
apparent honesty, that his affection for Clara could not do other than 
come off conqueror over all disappointment. But for Clara a day so dark 
had never opened as that on which she granted him that first interview 
after her sickness. 

VI. 

THERE was a most solemn silence, it was so fraught with meaning, when 
Mr. Gerard entered the room where Clara in terrified anguish awaited 
him. But when he was fairly there before her, looking upon her, she 
was, after all, first to recover herself sufficiently to be able to speak 5 and 
it was painful to see the effort she made to address him calmly, and 
observe his struggle to listen, as she thought (justly?) his compassion only 
constrained him to listen. But evidently the change in her was greater 
than he had even thought to see. 

‘We did not look to meet so, she said. Her soft, sweet voice! that 
was not lost, and with a thrill of joy he heard it. ‘Is it as grievous, as 
dreadful a meeting for you as it is for me, Giles?’ 

Had he spoken his thoughts i in answer, his words had been of another 
sort; but he conquered that suggestion by a violent effort, and said, 
soothingly : 

‘We parted as dear friends and plighted: we meet as such, dearest. 
But indeed I am grieved you have been so very ill.’ 

‘You are kinder than I even dared hope; for I have been selfish 
enough to hope! But my hope has, truly, not gone beyond this, that 
you would not turn away from me in disgust. Your words make you 
even more precious than you were to me;’ and she turned her face away, 
and her voice sank to a whisper as she added : ‘In all sincerity, can you 
find it in your heart to love me still?’ 

‘My Clara!’ exclaimed he, and his voice was full of the fondest re- 
proach. He folded her in tis: arms, and kissed her tenderly as if she had 
been an infant. An instant after she released herself, and said, though 
her voice was hardly audible: 

‘I shall take a thought of you and of this moment with me through 
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life; it will be a blessing to feel that you loved me to the last, that some- 
thing more than externals found acceptance with you. I would not be 
nearer or other to you than dear at this moment. Of yourself, I say, 
you are inexpressibly precious. I love you better than when we parted 
last; and that I had not thought possible. But I shall not put your 
generosity to a severer test. You will bear kind thoughts of me wherever 
you go and always, will you not? And in heayen—all is beauty 
there.’ 

‘Child! what is this you’re talking about?’ was his half-angry, half- 
tearful exclamation. ‘Why do you banish your hopes, as you call them, 
to heaven? Have I no power to detain them here? Are you not 
recovering ? Have we not a beautiful world to live in? Do we not love 
each other? You, dear child! did you think I loved you because I 
thought you the most beautiful and graceful creature I ever met? Clara, 
disease has done its worst for you; now imagine what it was I loved 
when I swear, by all that is true, you are at this moment dearer than ever 
before. You and you only, Clara, shall I ever marry.’ 

‘No, was the feebly-uttered reply. ‘I shall hide myself from the 
world. The remembrance of your words will be enough for me to live 
on. Gop has cursed me, Giles, as he cursed those of old with whom he 
was displeased. Let the leper live apart from love and the world.’ 

‘It is sheer nonsense. Have I fallen in your esteem? Do not hesitate 
to tell me. Forget all the past, think of the now: do you really care 
for me?’ 

‘TI love you.’ 

‘Well, I love you,’ he rejoined, ‘In the name of Heaven, what more 
is wanted? You are not going to wed the world, if that is what you 
are thinking of now; nor is the world’s opinion your breath of life. You 
are to marry me, whom you have honored with your favor till I feel 
almost too proud to live on this earth as ordinary mortals do. As soon 
as your strength is sufficiently recovered to allow, you must fix on our 
marriage- day?’ 

She believed him; she believed the many, many tender and loving 
words he uttered in that trying yet blessed interview. 




























END OF PART FIRST. 
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He throws his arms around her, 
But ever-finds her gone; 

The love-span hath not bound her, 

And still the brook runs on, 


‘Fair Sun! be thou my lover!’ 
She rose his love to gain, 

In dreamy, misty beauty, 
But fell in storm and rain. 






Leave not, for one above thee, 
The heart which wooed for years ; 

A few brief hours he ’ll love thee, 
Then cast thee back in tears. 

CHartges G. Leranyp 
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MUSIC OF THE DOLLARS AND THE DIMES, 


Tere is music in the tinkling of the dollars and the dimes; 
For the root of every evil, the mighty dollar of all climes, 
At all times, 
Is the idol of the people; it is made 
The sceptre, that has swayed 
All the earth, and its music is the fiat that has given 
All the power under heaven ! 
Ay, nations have been traitorously sold 
For another nation’s gold. 
Blood is spilled, and lives are wasted, 
Love, and joy, and peace, and friendship, all are blasted, 
Through the music of the dollars and the dimes: 


Horrid crimes, 
Such as demons have delighted 
To achieve, and envy, hate and anger, 
With their turbulence and clangor, 
Are excited. 
°T was their music that incited 
The hollow-hearted Jupas to his deed of blackness dire, 
When he sold the world’s Messtan ! 
And were it in the power 
Of mankind, at avy hour, 
They would barter off their title to a future state of glory, 
To listen to the story 
Of the mellifluous music of the dollars and the dimes! 


But oh! the joys that intermingle 
With the music of their jingle 
Are the phantoms of the sweet anticipations 
Of the morrows, 
That come loaded down with sorrows, 
And are swallowed with a strange infatuation, 
And the gnawing and the burning 
Of the bosom, in the yearning 
After gold, is the earning 
For its votaries a trouble that shall never 
Cease to curse them, and their progeny, for ever ! 


There is music in the jingling of the dollars and the dimes : 
How it sublimes 
The toper! how it glads his reeking soul, 
When from the sparkling bowl 
His heart’s delight he quafts ! 
Oh! he laughs, 
At the jingle of the dollars 
Which so musically follows 
All the rest of the fortune he has lavished 
On the wine. He is ravished 
With the music of the dimes, 
That is flowing from the table of the gamer. 
Ah, his heart is full of gladness, 
And all sorrow, grief and sadness 
He has driven far away. 
All earthly care is banished, 
And his merriment is planished, 








To their final place of rest! 


But his crimes — 
Oh! no mortal may be telling: 
But the demons, they are yelling, 
They are frantically knelling 


The story in the bosoms of his children and his wife ! 


Ah! his wife, he cannot name her ; 
She is wearing out her life, 
As he has done her fortune ; she is dying, 
Mid the crying 
Of the little ones for bread, and in vain! 
Oh! the pain 


There is music in the chinking of the dollars and the dimes. 


How it chimes 
To the chuckles of the miser, 
And the greeting of his locks! 
What a pleasure thrills his soul 
When he gazes in his box ! 
For he feels that he is wiser 
When he hears the tinkling toll 


How it jingles! 
How it tingles 


While he listens to the sonnet 
That so musically lingers 
In the merry tinkling chimes 
Of the dollars and the dimes! 
Then what sweet, harmonious touches 
Does he hear, 
When his rusty, musty iron chest he clutches, 
With the grasp of a death-like fear, 
And the cankered coffers clink, 
In the sordid sinner’s golden idol’s sink ; 
And Gop, it is, who knows 
He’s been hoarding golden woes, 
For he stands upon the brink 
Of dreaded Death’s undated climes, 
And his mighty box of dollars in his bier ; 
And the music of their rmging 
Now his requiem is singing, 
But it follows not the miser where he goes; 
For a groan 
And a moan 
Tell his life away is thrown, 
In hoarding up the dollars and the dimes! 
And the spirits 
That inherit 
All the region of the tomb, 
Now are grinning ; 
They are winning 
Another banquet for the worm : 
They relieve him, 
They receive him 
In their charnel-chamber home ; 
And he’s heard the last chimes 


Music of the Dollars and the Dimes. 


By the rushing gush of euphony resounding through the air, 
From the shuffling of the dollars and the dimes. 


That is mingled in the music of the dollars and the dimes! 


Of the music, when he’s counting out his dollars and his dimes. 


His sordid sensibilities, when the gold slips from his fingers 
Oh, his eyes are fastened on it, 


Of the music of the tinkling of the dollars and the dimes. 
Walnut Hills, Ohio. 


Perern Fisee 


Reep. 
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DESCENT INTO THE RAPIDS OF NIAGARA, 


AN AUTHENTIC WARRATIVE. 


In the year 18—, I found myself just entering upon the month of 
July, with a season of leisure before me, and within me a determination 
to enjoy myself. I had never seen Niagara, and it was no wonder I was 
shortly on my way thither. 

I remember my first feeling on beholding the cataract was one of dis- 
appointment; my mind seemed unable to grasp a subject so sublime, so 
suddenly presented. But as I gazed, the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene grew upon me; less and less of my time was devoted to the lazy 
occupations of hotel- loungers, and even my hours for sleep were soon 
encroached upon by my enchantment with Nature’s great work. Each 
day that I remained increased the effect, and to such an extent that I was 
finally incapacitated from any employment, save that of gazing upon the 
tossing waters; for not only the descending sheet, but the Rapids too, 
charmed my vision. Indeed, that whole region—that Smithfield of 
waters, where Nature tortures the stream because it will adhere to its 
creed and run down-hill—the whole region finally became my Elysium, 
and I had no more power to leave it than the Rhenish traveller the 
waters where sits and sings so bewitchingly the beautiful Lore-lei. 

I was present under all circumstances, by night and by day: when every 
drop contributed to the glory of the scene, and returned the sun’s loan of 
flashes with a seeming consciousness of the grandeur of its destiny ; 
when the moon from.on high hung over the snow-white foam, like the 
face of a pale watcher above the convulsed form of a friend; and when 
the waters, alike of sun and moon deserted, seemed raging at the clouds, 
and flinging frothy anathemas at them for their embezzlement of the light 
of heaven. Then, too, when those same clouds seemed vieing with the 
arrogant cataract, and yielded from their inmost recesses volumes of rain, 
which thundered down upon and violently wrestled with the waves; when 
Nature smiled, and the voice of the Rapids seemed lifted in unison with 
the key-note of her subdued and all-pervading harmony ; at all times 
was I present, until the spectacle seemed united to my senses and a part 
of my being. 

It was not possible for me accurately to express my feelings; nay, they 
impoverished my language and disabled my pen. Still, my letters evi- 
denced my excitement, and went forth to my friends, bearing my ideas 
crystallized, as it were, upon the paper in little gems of extravagant rhap- 
sody. Letters were showered upon me in return, filled with the inquiries 
of amazed relatives and the importunities of my business partner. 

But I could not get away. 

What a delusion was mine! Hopes and intentions and prospects and 
ordinary pursuits were forgotten by me, and seemed swallowed up in the 
abyss on the brink whereof I stood. 

About a fortnight after I first reached Niagara, I had at an early hour, 
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as my wont was, gone forth pee the hotel, and bent my steps toward the 
object of my worship. You start at the extravagance of my language, 
and yet it is quite insufficient to express the depth of my feeling. I 
wandered upon the bank along the Rapids, taking no note of time, and 
lost to every thing landward. “My very senses would have been inactive, 
but the eye and ear were necessary vehicles of the one impression to my 
brain. As I proceeded, the current grew less swift and tumultuous, until 
I reached a point where there was no perceptible agitation in the river. 

My temperament has always been excitable, and I had noticed with 
indignation in recent epistles from friends inuendoes on my state of mind, 
which I construed into hints regarding my sanity. I knew that there was 
in our family a tendency to monomania,.but I was not one who liked to 
think or be reminded of it. I say I met the hiats with indignation; but 
now as I walked and mused upon the matter, my feelings experienced a 
change. ‘Jnsane!/’ I muttered; ‘and why not? If irresistible attraction 
to and meditation on such a creation of Gop be insanity, I bid it weleome! 
Let reason—that reason which would tear me from this spot — for- 
sake me, and let me be content to dwell where I may imagine the voice 
of Gop speaking to me, His creature, in the rushing of these mighty 
waters |’ 

And as I walked the thought gained upon me, and a feeling of singu- 
lar, sweet peace pervaded my mind. Strange sensations came over me. 
The river was still there, and that I knew; but all else, men, dwellings, 
animals, forests, hills and plains, seemed immeasurably beneath me,-and 
unworthy of a thought. My capacities seemed enlarged, my physique 
etherealized, and attraction to the river only bound me to the earth, else 
I thought I should have soared on high. My steps quickened, and I flew 
rather than walked to the verge of the bank. I panted for a closer union 
with my idol: I would get a skiff and float upon the waves. 

An intelligent barbarian of old fell upon the earth, proclaiming it the 
bosom of his mother: with far more war mth, I claimed the bosom of the 
river now before me, and rushed to an embrace. 

In a frail boat I floated with the current. 

And now, what a frenzy took possession of my breast! I hurled the 
oars far from me, and yielded my course to the tide. I sprang high in 
the skiff, and in the exuberance of a madman’s joy, shrieked with delight 
at my fearful position. Anon I became calmer, not more rational, and 
sitting me down, gazed with rapture on the current which was bearing 
me on every moment more swiftly. In my steady progress, I observed 
that the waves became more agitated, my speed greater, and it added 
fuel to the demoniacal flame within me. ‘Swifter, swifter!’ I eried, and 
cursed the slowness of the stream: then the thunders of the Falls grew 
more distinct in my eager ears, and the white crests of the boiling waves 
in advance, ever toppling over, beckoned me irresistibly on. 

Faster, yet faster sped the skiff, only checked by an occasional eddy, 
which would make a play-thing of it for a few moments, and then toss it 
contemptuously away. More rapidly still, until with the motion my 
crazed brain almost, reeled; yet the faster we went, the happier was I. 
I sang aloud in unearthly strains, while my whole system seemed 
magazine for the most extraordinary emotions of pleasure. - 
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The prow of my boat cleaved the turbulent milk-waves, and, as if in 
revenge, they lashe .d it on from behind to its destruction. It flew forward 
still, by rugged projections of rock; and now I remember, though | gave 
it no heed at the time, that people stood upon the far-off bank, and cried 
out to me in accents of horror. But my glistening eyes were fixed upon 
the clouds of spray in the distance, which I could now discern, and which 
hung above the Fall. 

I was_ nearing it. 

I attempted to rise in the boat and ery ‘Hurrah!’ such was my excite- 
‘ment; but the violence of motion cast me back again, and I lay with a 
languid feeling of complete happiness. My faculties, deranged as they 
were, seemed steeped in repose: I had no thought, no wish, but, as it 
were, a delicious inanity, a vacuity of mind. 

At this moment, thank Gov! with a crash and a shock which shivered 
it, my boat was hurled upon one of the numerous little rocks which rear 
their dark heads above the foam. The shock, so sudden, so violent to 
my physical system, banished at once my listlessness; yes, more, it 
banished my derangement too; and as reason brought with it to me the 
appreciation of my condition, as the timbers of the skiff which bore me 
were snapped and wrenched asunder, and ground to fragments, and 
whirled away again upon the waves, [ clung to the rock for salv ation, and 
uttered a shriek which sprang tow: ard heav en, as if the harbinger of my 
prayers. I had drawn myself upon the rock, and there, in an agony of 
suspense, awaited the efforts of those on shore to save me. My perverted 
faculties seemed now restored to me, w:th even more than their original 
vigor. 

As I glanced with a shudder in the direction of the mist, which a mo- 
ment since I was panting to imbibe, my eye fell upon a bit of timber in 
the distance, rising, falling, and hiarried on the waves. It was the only 
relic of my skiff, and I strained my vision to watch its fate. It went on 
hapless and helpless in the embrace of the waters ; for a moment it was 
lost to my view ; then, forced upright in the air, it darted down the abyss 
with the over whelming flood. In that instant I seemed to have lived a 
life-time of horror ; for I imagined myself bearing that. wreck company, 
and I imagined my own agonized, remonstrant shrieks against so cruel a 
destruction. 

With what profound, inexpressible emotions of thankfulness am I now 
recording the fact that such was not my fate! I was clinging to a rock 
just below Goat-Island bridge, and had passed through one of the arches 
with my headlong boat, though unconscious of it in my frenzy. From 
this bridge a rope was floated to me: I had strength remaining to 
bind it round my body, and then was drawn, battered and sen nseless, to 
a place of safety. I liv ed all through the event again, in the delirium of 
a violent fever, but finally awoke to consciousness and recovery in ny bed, 
surrounded by friends. 

I know very well that any constitutional tendency which I ever had to 
insanity has been quite eradicated by this awful event. I know very 


well also, were I ever again to look upon Viagara Falls the sight would 
kill me. 


Fireside Club, 1851. 
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BY W. HH. Cc. HOSMER, 


*Omnes eodem cogimur.’ — Horacz. 


I. 


THe murmur of waters I hear, 
A pleasant but slumberous sound ; 

And the hum of the crowd faintly falls on mine ear, 
While I linger by head-stone and mound. 

Their boughs oak and pine interweave, 
And shade on the hallowed place throw, 

While winds in their emerald tops seem to grieve 
For the sleepers that moulder below : 

And never belonged to Arcadian scene 

Hill-slope and valley of lovelier green. 


It. 


It is meet that a home for the dead 
The living should thus set apart ; 
A pillow provide for the reverend head, 
And rest for the sorrow-touched heart. 
Let Beauty that early feels blight, 
And Manhood untimely o’erthrown, 
In Earth’s brightest places be buried from sight, 
Till the trumpet of judgment is blown: 
Where fields stretch away, like a picture unrolled, 
Above their remains should be rounded the mould. 


Irf. 


Frail blossoms of Childhood that caught 
A blush from the day-break, then died, 
Have hither by mourners been tenderly brought, 
And lovingly rest side by side. 
Ah! poor little lambs of the flock, 
That rudely were torn from the fold, 
Away with the pomp of the chisel-carved rock, 
To mark where ye turn into mould: 
Where plaid by the Spring-time is soonest displayed, 
And first seen the blue-bird, your graves should be made. 


Iv. 


When swathed in the cold winding-sheet 
Is the friend that from youth we have known, 
And his generous heart has forgotten to beat 
In friendly response to our own, 
It is pleasant to think that he lies 
In earth that is hallowed like this, 
Where round him old hills crowned with evergreen rise, 
And zephyrs the violets kiss : 
While leaf-harp, and wavelet that melts on the shore, 
For the loved and the lost wake a dirge evermore. 
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Y* Life of Captain Underhill. 


Vv. 


Here mourners can wander in thought, 
Unawed by the presence of Death, 
To the beautiful field Father Apranam bought, 
With its cave, from the children of Hern. 
And Grief, draped in sable, may find 
In these leaf-shaded alleys a ‘balm, 
For this pastoral landscape disposes the mind 
To a holy and heavenly calm: 
And, wr eathing the pale Reaper’ s sickle with flowers, 
Glad souls seem to flit through these whispering bowers. 


Ye LIFE OF CAPTAIN UNDERHILL. 


A SKETCH OF YE LIFE AND CHARACTER OFF CAPTAIN IOHN UNDERHILL.* 





BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tus most wunderfull and singular of all y° men most famed in y* His- 
torie of y° Colonies, (and in so sayynge we not forget y° late Captain Iohn 
Smith, of y° like warlike Propensitie against y° Ingens of y® said Colonies,) 
a V aliant ‘Warrioure, a Cavaliere, a man of Religoun, being now Gone 
(Peace to His Memorie) from personall Nolledge we Indite these, forsee- 
ing that his Reputacyon be called in Question and His Valiant Deeds in 
y° Publique Service be set down for nought, forasmuche as he was of a 
Amorous Temper. We not mind that He be blamed duly wherein he 
much err from y® straight line in conduct, as his Erroure no dowbt great, 
if so be that he get his due for his amiable V irtue, and Valiant Behavioure 
in y° Warres against y° Bloody Ingens. Per adv enture, some begin only 
to Carp at Hys faylings, and it only F aire Play to sett off y° contrarie 
Qualities by which his charactere redeemed, and so put y° Captain in a 
true Light ‘before His Countrie and y° World, we state what we do know 
respecting Hym. Fora strange Conjuney on of Opposites, probablie His 
Ditto rarelie to be mett ; a man of firm Courage, indomitable Perseve- 
raunce, of wunderfull tact in a Campaigne, and yet y° Warre fairlie 
over, y° next moment down on his knees praying, and soon after callit 
before y° meetynge for his too amourous propensitie toward y° faire sexe. 

It Be very strange that y° same Temper found in all y* Blood, though 





* Havine lately come into possession of a mass of old mss. relating to colonial history, I 
propose to print them, with the consent of the Epiror, inthe KnickeRsockerR Magazine, as 
the most appropriate depository for such treasures. On examination I discover in them nothing 
new relating to historical matters; but they are written for the most part in such a quaint style, 
that however deficient in grammar, they give a more correct idea of scenes and personages than 
the studied histories which have been composed from like sources. The mss. which I now have, 
by a somewhat singular accident, relate mostly to the early settlement of Long-Island and Con- 
necticut; and if the present paper on the life of UNDERHILL be considered worthy of attention, 
it is proposed to prepare a few more papers deciphered from the same sources. 
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y® Captain much distinguishe d above his Pragesion His Paternal An- 
cestor, Mr. lames Underhill, much noted for Gallantrie, and. though he 
not marrie, yet he never see a woman but what he lift off hys H: at, and 
bow and smile with a Remarkabel complaisaunse, and if he meet one whom 
he chance to know, and she be younge and prettie, he turn round and 
accompanie her on her way, insomuch (sayth one who knew hym well) I 
not walk with hym in y°® street, for when I would have hys Eare, hys 
Eyes wandering all about hym to y° Windows, and y° Styles, and y° Cross- 
yng Places, and he presentlie leave me in y* midst without Ceremonie, 
saying, ‘Good morrow, Mistress Miriam, or Miss Nancie; glad am I to see 
you to- -day, and where now so fast, and if not disagrees she | I will go with 
thee a while;’ and off he Goe, chitchatting about Something or nothing, 
while I, so backw ard and timorous with y® faire, be left in y° Lurch. 

Y° Iland of Nassau, or Long Iland, Being large part thereof Sandy 
Plains, Barren sea Beaches, sands and Pine Forests, inhabit mostly, some 
few years agone, by y* Devil- incarnate-Ingens, littyl known to y° good Peo- 
pel of y' Colonies, sayving around y* more ple: asaunte realms of Mosquitoe 
Cove or Oyhster- Bay, albeit have some natyve men of more than ordi- 
narie Parts, and y° [land by no means Contemptible if it Be — y° grave 
of Captain Iohn Underhill, who lies Intered at Matinecock, in y* Towne 

of Oyhster Bay. This brave Warrioure, once an Officer among y* Brit- 
ishers in y® low Countries, and in Ireland and at Cadiz, came with y° earlie 
Settlement of y’° Colonie to Massachusetts, nor long had he ben there 
before y° Salvauges know it to their bitter cost and experience, and the 
Colonies finding him to be a trustworthy and a man of Valour dyd give 
him hys handes full, which he lyke right well. Lytty] cared he for their 
Pow-ows, yowling and yelling like so many Infernalls, Painted faces, 
Scalping and bush-fighting and Ambuscade, Fire Brands, and all that 
sort of Thynge, if he once get on their trail and find y* whereabout of 
their forts or Palisado, he come down on them before they fairlie have 
time to Oil their cunnynge or get their knives ready, and the next moment 
you see y® Palisado and all y" Surrounding timber and Pine Woods in a 
awfull conflagracion, and y*® red rascals, men, squaws and popooses, scam- 
pering through y° flames as fast as their legs carry them, and yellyng like 
unto so many Devills possessed. No man in those Colonies so soon get 
y° hang of y’ Ingen Warfoure, how they do treacherously lye in wait and 
Sneak round y° outskirts of Civilization to barbarously Massacer y° de- 
fenceless Children and Women. but trulie they find their match whenn 
they have Captain Iohn Underhill to deal with, who care no more for 
their Tomahawks, flint arrow-heds, Demoniac cries and horrid pigments 
wherewith they daubed their Bodies, to say Nothing of their whole Army 
of fighting Men, than if they were so many men of straw, but at them 
he goe with a few picked fullowers, and a few good Match! ocks, so that 
hys very name strike Terrour. To y* Experience derived in European 
Countries he not add the Infatuation to fight these Barbarians accordynge 
to civilized military Tactics, but not too proud to take hys advice of y° 
Squatte rs and Settlers, and thereby to form hys Plans in an original w ay 
as y® necessitie require, alwaie adding to great Judgment great prompt- 
ness and rapiditie of March and action. He think no more of killyng 
two or three hundred of them in one Expeditioun than of biting a Piece 
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of Plug Tobaccer: at last y° Government for hys Braverie present him 
an annual Pension of £30, which y*° Bookes now show. He goe out and 
fight y° Ingens, and thenn he come back and as much distinguished among 
y° religious, praying and exhorting, as he lately had been in y° art of 
Warre, and so he goe on till y’ old infirmitie of hys nature give way, 

and he be found kissy ng y° women, and bringing great Scandall on y° 

church. Then y’° Captain pull up stakes and off to y° Warre again till he 
kill off more of y°® red Brothers ‘shina he received with great Honour, and 
high in y® Opinioun of y°® Governour Sir Harry Vane. It is well known 
to y° Px eopel of these Colonies that there was not long agone a nest of 
diabolie S Salvauges sitooated in y° fastnesses of Block Tland who waxed so 
troubelsome to y* adjacent Parts that y° good Peopel lose all Patience, 

whenn at last they did Barbarously knock on y* head Captain Iohn Ola- 
ham, a man of note, to y* great grief of hys poor distressed Servants. In 
this so sad juncture, (y° blood of y° Innocent callyng for Vengeaunce, ) 
Gop stirred up y heart of y° honoured Governour Master Henry Vane 
and y* rest of y° worthie m: agistr ates to send a 100 well appoynted sol- 
diers, under y' “conduck of Captain Iohn Hendicott, and in comps anie with 
him Captain Iohn Underhill, Captain Nathan Turner, Captain William 
lenningson, beside other inferiour officers. And well did these trustie 
Warriours merit of y* Colonie; for y° Block land Indians, being uncom- 
mon fierce, dyd so fight with Desperacioun as if Block Iland to which 
they were natyve were y* whole Univarse, for they being surprised in fyssh- 
ynge and so unable to drag their Canoes into y° W oods, which being noth- 
ing , but tree trunks hollowed out, y° whole fleet rapidly destroyed, and 
they being hemmed in by y ° Sea, and sore pressed to their Entrenchment, 
there was “nothing for it but to fight fairlie, whych they did with salvauge 
frenzie; but it no goe, for in a pitched ficht or rigglar seige, flint arrows 
stand them but lyttyl instead against y° flint in our soldiers’ matchlocks, 

and y* smell of 8: alt Peter make them confounde dly Sick. It wasa awful 
scene in y® annals of Block Iland, for y* roar of y * surf, ye howling of y* 

windes and crackling flames and explosyon of y° fire arms dyd so blend 
with yells of y°s salvauges and shouts of our men, y* naked Ingens running 
to and fro in y° thick forest, as to present a faithful picture of Pandemo- 
nium. But neither Captain Iohn Hendicott nor y* rest would have availed 
on that occasyon without y' "help of Captain lohn Underhill, who did 
swoard in hand put himself at y° head of y* men, and amid a show er of 
arrowes plunge into y* thickest fight. And herein he had oce: isyon after- 
warde to return thankes to Amie uty Gop for singular Providence in pre- 
servacioun of said Underhill. For before hee groe into y° Battell, his wife 
saye to hym, (a remarkable good woman, whom y * Captain did too much 
look down upon as y® ala vessel, and sometime sorrie are we to say 
it, did Disrespect accordinglie,) ‘Iohn, take with thee thy good helm, al- 
ready bullet- banged at Cadiz, and who shall say but y” Lorp may not 
make it y° means to save thy life.’ To which, Tohn, ‘Pooh! good woman, 

hold thy tongue, I shall doe no such thynge, but goe forth in y° strength 
of y° Lorp who is’ both shield and buckler” Whereatt she did so lament 
and supplicate that y° Captain snatch up y* helm, and putting it on his 
head went forth upon y* warre by no means timorous or mistrustynge. 
And well did that so neglected and despysed helm doe hym good sarvice, 
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recey ving a flint arrow head against it on his very Siiliasia and but for 
y® helm, assuredly hys braines come out, whereatt he dyd saye, ‘Let no 
man despise y* Advice and Counsill of hys Wife, though shee Be a woman. 
It were strange to Nature to think a Man should be bound to fulfill y* hu- 
mour of a woman, what armes he should carry, butt you know Gop will 
have it so, that a woman should overcome a man. What with Delilah’s 
flatterie, and with their mournfull Tears, they must and will have their 
Desyre.” In y* Warre which was fought against y* Pequots, Captain 
Tohn Underhill was invested with y* principall oe and sent to Say- 
brook with twenty men to keep y* Fort there against y° Dutch and In- 
dians, who both want y° place. As to y° Dutch y° Captain not at all 
afraid of them, as he hisself a Match for twenty Dutchmen and fifty 
Indians, soe that y® Fort fare well Enough, and y* Dutchmen not get it. 
Now y* Captain a great friend of Sir Henry Vane, y* Governor, who stand 
by hym both in Religoun and in Politicalls, for Sir Henry a great Enthu- 
siast at that time, as y* Boston men were. What wonder that Peopel more 
feel a sense of Dependance on a SupreAm Berne, when the enemy all 
round them, and they sleep with their Firelocks by their Sides, while y* 
very Minister in y* Pulpitt hang Hys hatt on one peg and his Muskett 
on another while he doe pray. These thynges Bring men to their senses, 

and also doe putt them Out of their Senses mayhap, in Religous fervours 
which be Contagious, and sometime without Reasonabel foundacyon or 
Aim. But in New England they doe carry such matters in a Fanatical 
way, enacting sundrie Lawes not accordynge to y® Gospell, as namely 
that no Man Kiss hys Wife on Sunday, when trulie if he doe love her he 
Kiss her whensoever he Please. Sir Harry Vane and hys friend Captain 
John Underhill, Engulfed, if we may soe Express it, by y* very Spirit of y°age, 

doe also approve y “like rules of conduck, while y* ‘Captain not so success- 
full as to practise them, but his Spirit trulie being Willing and hys flesh 
week, he no sooner come back from y* warres than er waged i in some new 
Amours, which did so bother and vex hym that in y° Yere 1638 he set 
sail for England to refresh bys spirit, where in London Toun he dyd awhile 
forget his Sorrowe and seek hys converse with y® Principall B loods and 
tell his Adventure among y® salvauges to hys heart’s Content. Here also 
he dyd publish hys book, entitled * Vewes ‘from America, or a Newe and 
Experimental Dissswwie of New England, containing a true relation of 
warl.ke Proceedings these two Yeres past, with a figure of the Indian fort, 
or Palisado, by Iohn Underhill, a commander in y* Warres there? In 
this Booke, he mentioun such places ia New England having as yet fewe 
or no Inhabitants, whych yet yield speciall Accomodation to such as 
would plant there, to wit: ‘ Queenapoick, Agu-wom, Hudson’s River, Long 
Island, Ni uhanticut, Martin’s Vineyard, Pequet, Naransett Bay, Eliza- 
beth Islands, Puscataway, with about one hundred ilands thereto adja- 
cent” Y* Captain remain some time in England, till for his adherence to 
one Mr. Wheelright, a man of Religious errour, ‘and not orthodox in y* 


fayth, but more especially for his unlawful conduct to one of 5° faire sex, 
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he finally banished and Come back to y* New-England Shores, where 
hys fiery spirit uneasy and restless until he Go after more Indians , which ‘ 
he did kill. 


In y° 


same yere y* Captain however get into more troubels with y* 
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women, and it doe appear that on Sept. 7, having ' en eabiend ly dealt 
with on suspicion of improper conduct with a neighbour’s Wife, and not 
Hearke ning to it, he was publickly | questione d, and put under admonition. 
But y* Captain, to doe hym justice, give this explanation, which we doe 
sett down to retrieve hys memorie, ‘for that y° woman Being very young 
and Beautifull, and withall of a joviall spirit and Behavi iour, he did daylie 
ffrequent her House, and was divers times found there shine with her, the 
door being locked on the inside, and confessed it was ill, because it had y° 
appearance of Evill in It; butt that y° woman was in great Troubel of 
Mind and sore Tempté hiani and that he resorted to her to comfort her, and 
that when y° door was found locked upon them they were in privat prayer 
together.” But hys conduct, sayth y° other, was cle arly condemned by y° 
Elders, who said, he Ought in such case to he ave called in some brother or 
Sister, and not to have locked y° Door. All thys very true, that he ought 
not to have lockt y° door, but m: a y° lock, for ought we knowe, 
being well oiled and out of ‘aveler, © latch slip to of its own accorde as 
often y* case, and so they locked in fu acident. However, I take y° Cap- 
tain’s worde for it against all y * Courts in y° Countrie ; for a man who hath 
so spillit hys blude for y © Commonwealth ,y least to doo to tak hys Worde. 
If I do allowe for his Virtues, pacify hie seemynge fautes, I not wish to 
atone for Underhill hys real transgressyon, but ‘do sorely take hym to task 
wherein he do err, in hys too great fondness for other woman, to y° great 
injurie of hys wife, who did advise hym to take y° helmet whe reby hys life 
saved. That he sinn oftimes no manner of doubt, but he dyd also as 
often feel C ompunetion of hys Errour, and bew [ hysself i in Sackeloth and 
Ashes. In 1639, ‘before a great Assemblie i 1 Boston, upon a lecture 
Day and in y © Court [louse, he sat upon y' sateal of Repe ntanece, with a 
white e: ap on hs head, and with a great many deep sighs, a rueful coun- 
tenance and abundance of tears, owned hys wicked w: ay of life, with mayy 
Expressyons of sincere remorse, and besought y' * Charch to have Compas- 
syon on hym and deliver hym out of y’ > hands of Satan” Ve ry wronglie 
we think y® Church acted in refusynge to receyve his soe penite ntiall 
confe ssyon, and so falling short of y® Forgiveness enjoyned in y* Gospill. 
Then y° Captain dyd solicit to be received on Long Iland with a few 
families and Enjoy y‘ " Privileges of y® Dutch Government, to which y° 
Governour consent on y* Conditioun that he swear Allegiance to y® 
States Generall and y “Prince of Orange ; t to which y° Capt un by no 
means agree, he not ly ‘king y® Dutch enough well to swear any such oath. 
But we next find hym i in Boston, y° very hot Bed of all kind of Re ligious 
fantasy, (and m: ark my Worde for it, these so strait Peopel by y‘ > Naturall 
course of Thynges will in less then two hundred Yeres from thys Date 
turn into free Thinke rs, forasmuche as Extreams fly to Extreams) again 
upon hys knees, accordynge to y® frailtie of hys natur fallynge into Sin, 
but accordynge to y° Humilitie and Tendernesse of hys Disposityon 
Willing to make Confessyon and Amende. For hee dyd Come into y° 
Court of Assistants on a Lecture day and after Sermon y* Pastor called 
hym forth, and whenti he had declared y° Occasyon thereof gave hym 
full Liberty to speak. ‘It was a Spect: ackel,’ sayth a By-stander, ‘ which 
Caused many weepyng Eyes. He Came in hys Worst Clothes, without 
a band, in a foul linen C: ap, pulled close to hys tyes, and standing upon 
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a Form, he dyd with many deep Sighs, : oan ince ial Tes ures, and peniten- 
tiall Wailing, lay open hys wicked Course, hys Persecution of Gon’s I -eopel 
here, and Especi ially hys Pride and Contempt of y° Magistrates. That he 
had been put divers times on resolutions of Destroying hysse ff, had not 
y° Lorp in Marcy prevented hym when hys Swoard was ready to have 
done y® Execution. Indeed he appeared lke a man worn out with Sor- 
rowe, yet could find no Peace, and was therefore now Come to seek it in 
y" Ordinance of Gop. He spoke well, save that hys continooal Blubber- 
ing did so Interupt hym that Occasionally hys Voice and Narration quite 
lost, while y* Peopel, more Especially y' > Women blubber and érie out quite 
SO loud as hee, discovering all y® time a Broken, melting and bleedynge 
heart, and hee gave good Exhortatioun to other to take heed of such 
Vanitie and Beginning of Evill, whych had Occasyon hys Dounfall. It 
was indeed a most wofull, pityfull and interestynge Sight to Behold thys 
great Warriour, this mighty Man of Valour afeared not of fire nor Water, 
Man nor Divill, whom | y° “whooping and bepainted Ingens ily from in 
Battel, so humbel like a ly ttyl child from y* feare of Gop and y® conviction 
of hys Sinn, while he dyd humblie beseech y° Church to deliver hym out 
of y* he ands: of Satan. Accordinglie he was Rece *yved into y ° Church, and 
dyd then Cum into y* Court where hee make Confessyon of hys Sin 
against them and desyred Pardon, which y° Court freelie granted so far 
as concerned their privat Judgement, but forgive him his Adulterie they 
would not for example sake, nor Restore hym to Freedom, though they 
release hys Banishment. 

Scarce time was there to restore hys soul and to compose hys feelyngs 
from Misadventure of thys kinde, when hys Countrie again need hys 
Service against y‘ > Bloodie Ingens, and who like y‘ "Captain in y° whole 
Realm to unde ‘rstand their Ways, and to overmaster them? Who of y° 
like Br: averie | 3 None, forsooth: None. So off he go with Captain M: ison 
to attack y° Indian Fort at Mystick, in which Campaign so bloodie he 
writes thus to hys somewhat slighte d, howsoever dearlie Beloved Wife : 


‘Dearest HEaARTT: We come by rapid marches thorough ye thickest Wilderness, our Vest- 
ments und flesh torn by ye Briars and Vur feet by ye flinty Kocks so that they do bleed with 
every step, and last Nignt before Sundoun attackit by ‘five score yelling Salvages in a thick Wood 
whom we dyd straitway V anguish with Oure fire arms, leaving a dozen of them Dead 
in their primitive Nakedness in ye woods. And now having lit our camp-fire to keep off ye 
wolves, which at thys Present howl all Around, I indite this with pencill by ye decaying Embers, 
on a blank leaf of ye Bible, which you gave me, love, when I set forth on ye Campaign, mean- 
ing to send this letter to morrowe by atrusty messenger, and hoping that it may reach you safe, 
Before ye Sun rise we goe down upon ye Fort at Mystick and with a somewhat long fight, ‘(for they 
Be exceeding salvage Salvages) we reduce them to submissyon and in three weekes, may be, I be 
with you again; but in ye meantime, Deure, be thou faithfull as thou wilt be to Oure dear child 
Jamgs, and remember me in your Prayers that no Evill befall me in ye Warres. Fare thee well, 
dearest love, for ye light be too scanty to write More, and my Eye jids he avy, and I need sleep 
for to Morrow’s Work, which be hot enough before the Sun an hour high, so I do seal this, and 
jay my head down to rest, with a Prayer for Gop’s mercie on us both. Farethewell for this 
Present, Dear Wife. Your Lovinge Husband, 


‘lopw UNDERAILL.’ 

Nor did y® great Captain fail to fulfill y° Predictioun in y* aforesaid, for 
this so perverse Tribe who Entrenched themselves behind y° palisado at 
Mystic by the Attack of this brave man loose so many men that y° spirit 
of Taceacus, y® chief Sachem, totally discouraged, and soon y° whole tribe 
destroyed. ‘And now his Reputation as a Man of Valour so well essayed, 
he was in 1641 made Governour of Exeter and Dover, where he had long 
stayed had he not fallen into Difficultie and Disturbances with y* C hurch, 
Then being employed by y* Dutch, with whom he no great friends, but 
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to y° Barbarian Ingens still more ieatiiendty: hes did ¢ wage watr for some 
yeres against y® Ingens prowling North of y' Sound and West of y* Con- 
necticutt Settlements untill he had destroyed some Hundreds of them 
who had been foremost to ravage and lay waste y® Colonies. He dyd at 
thys Time live at Stamford in Connecticutt, and while he dyd lose 
ground sometime with y* Religious by reason of hys Defection, hee was 
still uppermost with y' Political men, being soon ‘Appoy nted Deleg: ite 
from that Toune to y* Generall Court at New Haven, and Made Assistant 
Justice. He now Come with y® Rey. Mr. Denton, and others of hys 
Church, to Long fland, where he ve reside at Flushyng and did bethink 
hym to Cultivate y' Soil. but y° amor militaris rei still captivate hym, 
and he applie to R hode-Iland which on y° 17th May 1653 made resolve to 
appoynt a Committee from each toune for ripening of matters that con- 
cerne d y* Dutch, to furnish two great Guns and other Aid. And they 
did give Oosiuitaion to U nderbill and William Dyre to go agin y’ 
Dutch, or any Enemies of y° Commonwealth of England. On thys he 
dyd ittack y° Indians at Fort Neck, capture y° Fort and Destroye many 
of y° ni ity ves. Now y* pot-bellied Dutch, who inhabitt Manhattan, 
with all y' doughty men of that more than Ordinarie Citie, wax very 
wroth agin y®° Captain on this wise. For y* Dutch who for y° Time 
being under y*® Protection of valiant Governours and y° guns of y° Big 
Fort: securely smoke their pipes by y° Batterie on y° West End of Man- 
hattan Iland not Content with the syre Maritime P rivileges, and tradyng 
with Poughkeepsie and other Tounes, did le: ague in Counceill with 
Indian Chiefs for y° total subjugation and Destructyon of y° Englysshe, 
which y® said Underhill, on its coming to hys nolle dge, did straightway 
divulge ; wherefore sendyng a trustie guard in y‘ » eomnmand of a Dutch 
Captain for his Comprehe nsyon, they did Cum upon him suddenlie, and 
seizing hym by y* Breech ask of hym to promis Obeyance to y® Govern- 
ment at M: inhattan, to whych y* Dutch, being 12 to 1, hee dia readilic 
assent, whereatt they Lett hym goe, and he think no more about it, but 
continoo cleaning hys Gun as if Nothing happen. In y* mean time y° 
Dutch go Back and make Report that the yr Missyon successfull, drinking 
y° health of y* Governor in some old Hollands to che er up their agit ated 
sperits after y° job, but y® Captain and others of y° like Politicks in y° 
Colonies still take measures for ripening of matters which concerned y‘ 
Dutch. 

In y* yere of our Lord 1667, feeling y° Infirmities of y* flesh creep 
on, and weariness of hys too troublous stormy Historie, he dyd bargaine 
with y° Matinecocks ffor lands, who deeded to hym all and Sundrie 
those tracts and Parcels and Gores to which he gave y* name of Killing- 
worth, y° Red men alwaie excepting in y* grant y* high trees whereon y’ 
Eagles build their nests. What flor y* Indians on Long Iland do thys 
we not know for Surety. May be forsooth theyr wild free Sperrits have 
concorde with y® Nobil Bird, who permits no Bars nor Limits to hys 

aerial hunting grounds in y° misty Realms, but with a lusty strength do 
beat y® air where no compeer Wyng goe with hym, and gaze unflinchyng 
on y° Sun. Forsooth they think y° Nobil Eagel aspire most Highlie to 
¢ Great Spirrit where He doe dwell on Hys Throne; that hee | Be like 
Sindee. wild, Generous, untimorous and atrocious, and to drive y* 
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Royal Bird ffrom out y° Realm no Sagamore or Chief permitt itt; for 
never of y* million flint stone arrowes sculped by y* childeren of y* 
woodes, find you one Arrow dipt in royal Eagel’s Heart-Blood. Where- 
for they do reserve y® High trees wheron y* Hagels bild theyre Nests, ffor 
if y* White Man’s ax cut down y* great Woods, then y* proud bird not 
Come, for he Disdain y* low thynges. 

Now y® great Captain who hat Cut so large a Figure in y® Historie of 
y° New England Colonies findyng y* day of Doom come slowlie on, and 
that hee could fight hys Battells no more with human Arm, dyd begin 
to gird up hys loynes for hys last Encounter with y* King of Terrors, y® 

Ce "= ~ * . “ » Cc . re 
great Enemy of all y°® race, and dyd make his Will and Testament whereof 
the Underwritten Be a true Coppie: 

‘ KILLINGSWORTH ye 7th mo. called ye 12th day on Long Iand in ye north riding under ye 
Supream power of CuaRLes ye Second and under ye protectioun of James Duke of York and 
Albina, and in ye yere of ye king’s reigne, this my last will and testament, by my perfect Under- 
standing. I doe bequeath my soul unto ye Etarnal marcy, loye and joy of my heavenly Paruer 
in ye death and Marcys of my Saviour, my Redeemer, Curist Jesus which shew me by a saving 
faith | etarnally close withall, and do declare ye witness of ye Spirit sealing to ye promises to 
my everlasting joye and Consolation in ye Hoty Guost my sole Comforter in ye Faith aforesaid. 
I resign my Body to ye grave where it shall be decently Entered. I bequeath my whole estate 
in possessyon of my wife ELizaseTH UNDERHILL during ye time of her widowhood; butif she 
marry, then my brother Joun Boune, Henry Townsend, MarTHEew Pryor and my son Ir, Un- 
DERHILL I empower thereby that they see to ye estate that ye children be not wronged nor turned 
off without some proportionable allowance us ye estate will afford and that my son NaTHANIEL 
remain with hys mother until twenty one yeres. I will that an inheritance of land and some 
meadowe, as tny said Overseers Judge equal and Right be confirmed vpon them and his Lineal 
heirs, and that no part of my lands be alienated from my present Offspring. Signed, Sealed as 
aforesaid In pre-ence of Henry Rupick, Naruan BirpsaLt, ye 18th September 1671 day and 


date above written. 


» + 
‘Cu = Hawxncnee Pr.me, lonx Unpsruint. 
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In y® yere 1672 y°® Captain gave up y° Ghost, and now that he Be 
gone we be mindfull that hee have hys just dues} for if hee Be y* Divill 
hisself it no more than right sto give him thys, aceordyng to y* old 
Proverbe, but y* Captain no Divill; contrariwise a nobil, brave man, with 
many Naturall faults leading him to great Delinquencies sett off against 
hys great virtues and Christian humility, whereby he penitentially make 
submyssyon for y° same. Touching y® Matter of hys Amours, here per- 
haps where he fuil y° most, Owing to hys too ardent Temper and hys 
Mind not Equal balaned, hys great Love of female Beauty, and hot head 
Perversitie for Warre, which lead hym in time of Peace still to carrie on 
hys Campaignes, and if he not fight y* Bloody Salvauge still he try what 
victory he may Atchieve, thereby personifying y° Old marriage of Mars 
and Venus, which we do read off Aforetime. But of y* matter concern- 
ing hisself and y* Meeting we not doe better than to state hys own 
Wordes in a letter which he writ, from which it would appear that even 
his whilom good friend master Henry Vane took ground against y°® Cap- 
tain. Y° Letter Be in y°® words following to wit to hys friend Hansard 
Knowles : 


‘WorTHRE AND BELOvED: Remembering my kind love to Mr. H1tTon I now send you a note 
of my tryalls at !ostun. O that I may come out of thys and ye like Tryalls as goold sevene tymes 
purifyed in ye furnice! After ye rulers at. Boston had fayled to fastenne what Roger Harta- 
KENDEN Was Pleased to call ye damnable Errors of ANNE HUTCHINSON upon me, | looked to be 
sent away in Peace. But Governor Winturop sayd I must abyde ye examining of ye Church; 
accordingly on ye thyrd day of ye week I was convened before them. Sir HENRY Vane the 
Governour, DupLey Haynes, wiih Masters Suerpnerp and Hue PETERs, present with others. 
They propounded that | was to be examined touching one Mistris Mirn:am W ILBORE for carnally 
looking at her at ye lecture in Boston, when Master SuepHerp expounded. This Mistris WiL- 
BoRe hath since been dealt with for coming to that lecture with a pair of wanton open worked 
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gloves, slit at the thumbs and fingers for the purpose of taking snuff. For as Master Corton 
observed, for what end should these vain openings be but for the intent of taking filthy snuff? 
and he quoted Grecory Naziazen on good works. Master Peters sayd that marriage was the 
occasion that the DiviLt took to cast his fiery darts and lay his pitfalls of temptation to catch 
frale flesh and bloode. She isto be farther dealt with for taken snuff. How the good creature 
tobaccer can be an offence, [ cannot see. O my Beloved, how those proud Pharisees labour about 
the minte and cummine! Governor Winrurop inquired of me if I confessed the matter; I 
said I wished a coppy of there charge. Sir Henry Vane said there was no neede of any coppie 
seeing I was guilty, charges being made out when there was an uncertaintie whether ye accused 
was guilty or not, and to lighten ye accused with ye nature of hys Cryme, here was no need. 
Master Coron sayd, * Did you not look on Mistris Wiisore ?’ I confessed that I did. He then 
said, ‘Then you are verelie guilty, brother UnpERuiL1 ;’ | sayd nay, I did not with evill intente. 
Master Peters sayd, ‘ Why did you not look at Sister News. or Sister Upuam ? I said, verilie 
they be not desyrable women as to temporall graces. Then Hues Perers and all cryed, ‘ It is 
enough, he hath confessed,’ and so passed Excommunication. 

* Boston 28th 4th mo, 1638 your fellow traveller in ye vale of teares, loun UNDEREILL.’ 


One more letter from y* Captain, and wee Conclude what we have to 
Indite concerning our Heroe at thys Present, but more we perhaps say of 
Hym at some future Time. It was written to hys Ould friend and Ene- 
mie who rebuked Hym in y* meetyng, Roger Hi: arkalenden : 


‘Respected Frienp: We Both now so full of yeres and Our sinoos so loosed in ye natural 
course, and strength Decayed that we shake hands together in ye same troubels. Indeed we 
be both on ye Edge of ye Grave, and were I not at thys time vexed by ye Courts of Law and ye 
Compleynyngs of a troublous Woman, I get ready to die in Peace. Muche doe I desyre to get 
my Farm in order and ye Fences in repayr to keep out ye Cattel, whych exceedynglie trespass 
of late, but if ye Montauks behave not better I goe after them next Yere, if Gop spare my life 
so long. When I die I bequeath my good sword to my Son and my Tomahawks and scalping 
Knyves which I have taken from ye Red Scoundrills to my Countrie, and my good will to Thee, 
Roger HarKALEeNDEN (who dyd formerly find fault with mee, but Being afterward thyself Fallen 
into ye like Errours thou wilt know how to forgive) also to thy Compassyon the old squaw now 
on my Place at Killingworth, for whom I make some Provysion if she Outlive me and ye Ne- 
groes which I now have, Yarr and Tung, who Be good for nothing but to pick a few Chips and 
hover about ye Fire in Winter. Make my lovyng regards to my Ould Friends in Boston and 


send me 2 Scythes by ye Sloop, as I think ye Boston Steel Be better tempered. a as 
my Sight s somewhat failing. Your loving friend, 


loan UNDERBILL. 
In hys personall appearance Captain Iohn Underhill a man of sts ae 
look, straight and liberally favoured, of a Brave Countenance, and of ¢ 
C lomely Aspect, whych ace ount for hys toe great Influence with y* F ions 
in mind of a Naturall Religious turn, as often Sinning and Repenting ac- 
cordinglie ; a good Friend, a tremendous Enemie, an Unmatched Fighter, 
and a perfect Terrour to y° Red men of these Colonies ; and he dyed with- 


s 


out y° Feare of man, and trustyng for Salvation in y® Etarnall Mareys. 


SUMMER 7 WwW LSS Se 2S 


O cam, sweet evening! Fleecy clouds are lying 
Softly at rest along the azure sky ; 

Swiftly the swallows to their nests are flying, 
Their pinions rustle as they winnow by; ° 

Low in the breeze the silver aspens quiver ; 
Fire-flies are twinkling in the shady dell ; 

Blue, in the distance, lies the sleeping river, 
Clear as a mirror, without wave or sw ell. 

Beauty and silence, tender, deep and holy, 
Breathe their soft spirit on the tw ‘light air, 

While my gad heart, to peace expanding slowly, 
Loses each moment some corroding care ; 

A weary weight seems lifting from my breast, 


And Nature lulls me into balmy rest. 
Glenside, July, 1850. 



















S tanzas : 


The River. 


I. 






By the swiftly-gliding river, 
Gliding murmuringly ever, 

Ever going, ever flowi ing, to the de ep and distant Sea ; 
On its banks with verdure glowi ing, 
Mid the flowers gayly growing, 

Lay I, listening to the rolling river's ceaseless minstrelsy. 


Ir 






Warbled it of joy or sorrow? 
Sung it of the coming morrow ? 

Or sung it of the days gone by, with its gentle melody ? 
No, I knew not; yet a holy 
Strain of soothing melancholy 

Stirred it in my spirit’s chambers, by the calm monotony. 















ttt. 






Gazed I on the waters glistening, 
Gazing, gazing still and listening, 
Vainly trying to unravel what the streamlet’s carol said; 
But my gaze grew dim, and dimmer, 
Until never a ‘flashing glimmer 
Caught I of the passing river, and with sleep the song had fled. 


Iv. 






Hours after, when the shadows, 
Stealing down the sloping meadows, 
Over the running streamlet had their sombre draperies flung, 
WwW akened j from dreamy slumbers ; 
And the river’s murmuring numbers 
Still were playing, still were lisping, in the song before it sung. 













v. 






And my dream, my dream Ely sian, 
Oh, the bright, the ‘glorious vision ! 

It had passed upon those waters to the deep and distant sea: 
Will it never more return 
From that dark and dreary urn ¢ 

Gh! will no other streamlet, turning, bring it back to me? 


VI. 














sells Cis ostinato 


‘ Never, never, sung the River 
‘ What is gone is gone for ever, 
And no streamlet, flowing onward, ever may turn back again. 
Forward, with a ceaseless motion ; 
Forward, out into the ocean ; 
Forward — forward — carrying all things on to pour into the main. 


Vit. 






‘Time is, too, a mighty river: 
‘Time, like me, is flowing ever. 
Mortals slumber on its banks, and often dream a pleasant dream ; 
But alas! while sleep is wearing, 
Time away their dream is bearing : 
When they waken it has floated far adown upon the stream,’ 
New- York, June 30th. ALPHA 
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THE HARVEST OF LIFE. 


Tae buds and blossoms of the Spring 
More beautiful appear 

Than all the harvest gathered in 
The Summer of the year. 

But they, who pluck the fragrant flower, 
And pass the ripened grain, 

Shall mourn among the empty fields 
In Autumn’s sober wane. 


The withered leaves, the broken stalk, 
The blossoms dead and dry, 

Recall no likeness to themselves 
Beneath a Summer sky. 

And he that made his harvest such, 
Can only mourn in vain ; 

For never more in life we reap 
When Autumn ’s on the wane. 


WAVE AND WOOD: OR JACK’S JOURNAL. 


BY ‘KIT KELVIN.’ 


‘So is the great and wide Sxa also, wherein are innumerable creeping things, both small and 
great beasts. There go the ships: and there is that leviathan, whom Tuov hast made to take 
his pastime therein.’— Psaums. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DEPARTURE: AT SEA: OUR VOYAGE: ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL: REMARES. 


I nap often pondered on the captivating text, wherein it is written, 
‘Those who go down to the sea in ships, and do business in the great 
waters,’ ete. The iron had already entered my heart, and I had buried 
love for hill and dale; and nothing would satisfy me but to fondle old 
Neptune’s mane. In earlier-life, a fond and doting mother and careful 
father detained me from rash adventures; but, like the fire partially 
smothered, the spirit at length broke out, and I found no hindrance to 
its gratification. 

A life within a large city, poring over musty account-books, and dealing 
with ungrateful men as well as selfish, had finished what as yet had been 
incomplete in weaning me from the land. And although sweeter kindred 
ties were never known than those I enjoyed, still old Ocean’s hoary caps 
I had not seen, and I longed for the troubled deep. ‘There is a divinity 
which shapes our ends, rough hew them how we may.’ I believe it; 
and although it is a common desire among young lads to try their for- 
tunes at sea, yet a nice discrimination should be observed by parents 
in detecting the serface or depth of the youngster’s desire. But I will 
not read a homily hereaway ; it is not meet: although, like a garrulous 
old dame who never speaks, I will say, many a heart beats slow in 
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straitened circumstances, pursuing an irksome life-journey, because, for- 
sooth, when young, his bias was totally disregarded and crushed for ever. 
It is a fearful and responsible trust to educate the young expanding mind ; 

but I fancy it is an easy task to school it against entertaining strong desires 
for objects or pursuits to which the parent is adverse. Tos say this as pos- 
itive, [ would not, although there may be much truth in it. 

The morning of the sixteenth of Nov ember, 1850, broke the monotony 
of a landsman’s life, and hurried me from brick- and-mortar walls to the 
deck of a gailant craft —the U.S. M. steamship ‘ Battic,’ Joseph J. Com- 
stock, commander — to ply upon the great ferry between New-York and 
Liverpool, England. I went in the capacity of purser. A strange feel- 
ing stole over me as I stood in uniform within my state-room ; a feeling 
of a new life. Unknown perils, strange scenes— the position I had left, 
the one I had accepted — all mingled in such confusion, I could neither 
say, ‘lam sorry,’ nor ‘1 am pleased.’ I had previously parted with those the 
heart held most dear, and the tear had been wiped away; yet to leave 
the land in which they dwelt, was something I had not experienced. The 
busy tread of men on deck, the hoarse orders and the merry song of 
the capstan, soon knocked away such musings, and ere I was aware of it 
I had commenced in good earnest a busy life. ‘The noise of the captains 
and the shoutings’ and the booming guns soon ‘spoke our adieu,’ while 
the dense crowd of human beings that. ‘thronged the docks made the wel- 
kin ring again; and our noble craft stood aw: ay to pay her obeisance to 
the Sea. The hills of our native land soon melted into shadows, and the 
jumping pitch and drunken roll told us that Ocean was ‘all about.’ It is 
a sublime sight to look out and see naught but ‘old Ocean’s gray and 
melancholy waste ;’ and then the utter helplessness of mortal man upon 
the remorseless tide! Ah! none can know the perfectness of Gop in 
His power and majesty, until the towering wave, high- heavenward, tells 
him of it. ‘Hs way is in the sea, and His path in the great waters !’ 

To the sea I took naturally, as a fish to the lakes. I had my ‘sea- 
legs’ on at once, and as for the disagreeable feeling of sea-sickness, | knew 
it not. Incidents on ship-board are numerous, but the interest of them 
is materially lessened by narration, from the fact that they are entirely 
local and of no importance, as well as quite forgotten so soon as they have 
existence. With the exception of a mishap to our machinery, and a roll- 
ing sea, which lessened our speed and detained us several hours, our voy- 
age was quiet, and made in some hours over eleven days. The first land- 
fall is made upon the lee— Cape Clear ; a bold, sterile, rocky coast, 
pushing its head from the water, like an aw vakened monster starting from 
his rest. Stretching away, we follow it for many along and weary mile. 
Our monotony was at length broken in upon by receiving a pilot to take 
us to our moorings, and in some four hours the guns at each quarter pre- 
sented our first respects to Old England wa the smoky, dirty town of Liv- 
erpool. A peculiar yellow haze hung over the city, in some parts so thick 
that nothing could clearly be discerned. It is a commercial town, claiming 
very little to interest a stranger. I paid my visit ashore soon after anchor- 
ing, and found it quite as difficult to walk correctly as some had found 
aboard ship. A disagreeable and confused feeling in the head followed 
our landing, and for some days I was rolling with the vessel. 

The town of Liverpool (old) occupies a space once covered with water ; 
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and an old Meatit el it, that the first ‘ squatters’ frightened a bird from 
the midst of the waters, ‘called a Liver; more imaginary than real, it is 
presumed. However, this is its derivation ; and the coat of arms is yet 
this bird, bearing a laurel in its mouth. There is but very little pride 
evidenced by the citizens in dress, dwellings or manners; and to an Amer- 
ican, accustomed to any society at home, eve ry thing wears a ‘common- 
ality’ quite below par. The tradesmen as well as all the middle class 
dress more than plain, if I may be allowed the expression, arising on one 
part from individual close ‘ness, and on the other from dire nee essity. At 
the hotels you find nothing savoring of show ; and although you have all 
real wants supplied, still it is done by measurement, and eztras, which ave 
entirely unknown in the States. Does the appetite call for a second 
roll of bread, a dish of butter, a strong potation, the former articles are 
‘extra,’ while the latter is particularly measured out to you. In all public 
houses, women, generally young, are your attendants in the bar, and to 
your room; a selection and a custom as well for economy as policy, at 
times. 
CHAPTER 


LIVERPOOT!. ITS LIONS: GIN-HOUSES BEGGARS: WORKE-HOUSES: DRIVERS: REMARES. 


THE ocean he id been traversed, and I stood upon monarchical ground, a 
Jand with which [had been conversant through history from early boyhood : 
a land of kings and princes, immortal b: wds and brave knights — merry 
England! I wished a pleasanter introduction to this famous kingdom 
than that of Liverpool; but this was our landing port, and from it I could 
diverge when circumstances permitted. There are a few public buildings 
worth the attention of a stranger, and but a few. St. George’s Hall, of 
recent construction, and erected for public purposes, is perhaps the one of 
most note. Her Majesty Queen Vicrorra honors the town with her pres- 
ence in a few months to ‘open’ it ; a ceremony much like laying a corner- 
stone in America. Figures carved from stone, and the size of life, orna- 
ment the front of the building, a group more to keep alive the ancient 
rule of sculpturing than for modern modesty. However, this is but a 
fault in the eyes of a few, and it may not become me to condemn it. 
In Exchange Square stands a monument to Nelson, of iron. Its design is 
as beautiful as it is just to the memory of a brave officer. Upon a pedes- 
tal Nelson is represented as falling; and while Victory above is crowning 
him with a wreath of laurel, Death, concealed beneath, stretches his bony 
arm without, and places his hand upon the breast and heart of the Admi- 
ral. At the base you read the words that all know — those living, im- 
perishable words —the iast uttered in the agonies of death: ‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty.’ 

A park in the suburbs, called ‘ The Prince’s Park,’ is the lung of Liv- 
erpool. It is yet in an unfinished state, but has all the natural adv: intages 
to make it quite attractive. The Theatre Royal is the only decent, re- 
spectable place of amysement; while on the other hand you have the Am- 
phitheatre, a resort for all the commons of the town; and singing-halls and 
ring-fights without number. Like all large towns, the floating ‘population 

seek the common pl: Aces, and one needs. but a visit to cure him of all 
curiosity to look in again. 


The gin-houses, although not so extensive as those of London, are still 
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a very good miniature of those dire, death- Denies esti dalitiahine nts. You 
enter by one door, and there in turn are men, women with infants, boys 
and girls, arranged at the bar, despatching or eagerly waiting for the nau- 
seous, unwholesome draught, and by anothef door the “y make their « gress, 

It is a sad sight to see to what a complexion debased appetites will reduce 
man. There are some houses still more sad in the display of vice ; the 
resort of street-beggars, prigs or thieves, ete. Here you find the disabled 
sailor, maimed landsmen, or whoever begs for charity, throwing away their 
long faces, showing two legs and two arms, instead of one, as at the moment 
before; re velling half maudlin in poisonous liquors, and exulting in the 
clever tricks they have imposed upon the passers-by. Although in our own 
midst we have all classes of vices, yet to speak from observation, I should 
give the old country the preference as to perfection in this matter. De- 
ception seems more abundant among the lowest. The post-boy will cringe 
to you for his expected shilling ; but, if disappointed, your feelings are 
very apt to descend into the 1 region of your toes, causing them to jump  for- 
ward toward the stern of the retiring craft. Curiosity or inquisitiveness, 
so rife in the States, is an element very little evidence dhere. The better 

and intelligent portion are either indifferent, or their pride does not allow 
them to uncover their ignorance, while the ignorant and unlearned do not 
know, and can scarcely be taught. It is surprising to meet so much illibe- 
rality of sentiment, such ridiculous and intolerabie ignorance, as stare 
you in the face wherever you go. I say this not in a spirit of animosity 
or uncharitableness, but as the truth, so far as experience in observ ation 
goes. I would not advise strangers to make their début in England at 
Liverpool. 

The work-horses will surprise any one unaccustomed to such valuable 
auxiliaries. Their size is imme ‘nse, and the weight they drag is quite as 
much so. Great and ridiculous is the comparison between these giant 
beasts and the poor little donkeys seen laboring under _— loads, 
and goaded on by their unfeeling Irish masters. The former are bred in 
Lancashire, and fed on beans and Swedish turnips, food conducive to 
mettle as well as to a good condition; and the latter is an Irish way of 
‘getting on.’ Aside from the dray or float horses, this valuable animal 
meets with no favor; | mean the common cab or ecar-horse. Urged to 
their utmost speed, they tear along through the streets like mad: a 
speed forced by the wicked driver more for his extra Sixpence than a 
desire to accommodate the passenger. The above-said ‘extra’ you might 
as well give at once, or subject yourself to a despicable ‘jaw’ with the 
‘jarvey,’ who will haunt you so long as there is a prospect of obtaining 
it; another w ay of begging, which a true American would never fo llow, 
were he as poor as § Sambo’s hat. 


CHAPTER 








A FAVORABLE INTRODUCTION : ITS RESULT: DUBLIN: WHAT I SAW THERE 





Ir is very pleasant in a foreign land to meet those who possess kind 
hearts, giving one the assurance that although Satan has tempted all 
mankind, there are yet those who despise his ways and scorn the proffered 
crown. I had resolved to visit Dublin, and with a friend made my way 
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to the royal sndiheauannes ane Duke,’ which runs to Kingston, some 
twelve miles from the city. The usual introduction through, I pressed 
my friend’s hand, the steam was up, the hauser slipped, and we puffed 
down the Mersey. For awhile the captain’s duties detained me from 
conversation ; but this was but for a little time, after which I was invited 
on deck to consummate our acquaintance. We soon found that we 
were bound, each to the other, by the ‘mystic tie’ of Masonry; and 
although this fact might in part have biased Captain Christie, still his 
native gentlemanly conduct could not be too much w arped by such a dis- 
covery. Be it from the former or the latter, I discovered myself in kind 
and generous hands, and the best of comfort and luxury the steamer 
could produce was mine. The captain was a gentleman, perfectly liberal 
in his views; and I would not attribute it wholly to his having visited the 
States, albeit he knew the Americans well, and the same kindness he found 


from home, he seemed determined to distribute at home. That night 


upon the Irish sea I shall always remember with pleasure, and [ trust the 
humanity shown me by a foreigner and a stranger I may follow as an 
eX: unple- hereafter. We made Kingston, Ireland, in the morning, and 
with the captain as my willing ouide, we booked ourselves for Dublin. 
A beautiful part of Ireland it is between Kingston and Dublin; and 
although it was mid-winter, yet the grass was green, and the agriculturist 
was improving the for eardnen of the season. It was my first visit to 
Ireland, and a very favorable impression it gave me. Towever, my 
surprise was much greater on entering Dublin; a fine, be: wutifully pleas- 
ant city, upon the Liffey, with spacious streets, and quite clean, reminding 
me of New-York, as well in the style of building as in its general aspect. 
With another favorable introduction to a brother M: ason — poor fellow ! 
he has since ‘slipped his moorings’ — we perambulated the city, and in 
a few hours had seen many of its ‘Zions.’ St. Patrick’s Cathe dral, built 
A.D. 700, is worth a long pilgrimage to look upon. The ‘touch of 
Time’ is visible without ; but within, although antique, it is yet perfect, 
and must remain so for ages to come. Dean Swift, his wife ‘Stella, and 
his servant, lie buried bene: ath, while the quaint busts ‘and epitaphs tell you 
of the ‘nat. et obiit’ of the same, above. Ligh above the head hang ‘the 
banners of extinct families of nobility, covered with the dust and mould 
of centuries; and astrange feeling it ‘begets to look thereon. Long since 
have they figured upon the gre at stage “ot life, and long since have they 
passed away; and the only e evidence of their having existed is the moth- 
eaten banner above. ‘Out, out, brief candle !’ has Shakspe: we truly said. 
We live but to die. Could this expressive truth be always regarded, our 
actions would savor of more wisdom than the natural thoughtlessness of 
man allows. 

The Bank of Ireland occupies a portion of the building called the Four 
Courts,* in which, it is said, poor Emmet made his immortal speech pre- 
vious to his condemnation. In this room is a statue of George the Third, 
the finest specimen of seulpture I ever saw. It is said his unworthy son, 
George the Fourth, wept when he saw it, for the inanimate repr esentation 
of a worthy sire almost spoke to him with the tongue of reproach. 


* THis isa mistake. The Bank of Ireland is in the Old Parliament House, in College-Green, 
neurly « mile distant from the Four Courts. — Composiror. 
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Trinity College is another ‘sight, having the finest room in any build- 
ing in all Europe, occupied by the library. It is about three hundred 
and fifty feet long by forty-five broad, without a pillar to support it. Each 
side, in alcoves, are arranged the volumes, while the front of each alcove 
is decorated by the bust of some eminent man, from Socrates’ time down 
to more modern days. 

A park, called Phoenix Park, just out of the city, is also one of the 
attractions to a stranger. Her Majesty’s troops here stationed perform 
their drills on this ground. Unfortunately, my day in Dublin was not 
the one to secure me the sight. 

They have a funny way of riding in Dublin. The vehicle is called a 
jarvis or jarvey. Over the wheels each side is the seat, back to back, 
while your feet are liable to be ‘carried away’ by another passing machine 
of the same style. The driver or jarvey, in front, puts his horse into a 
full trot, and it is somewhat difficult to keep anchored. I wonder some 
true Yankee does not introduce the custom in New-York, a city so famous 
for novelties. 

The old part of the town looks like old Jewry: narrow streets and very 
filthy. It is properly called ‘The Slums.’ 

Although I expected to see a vast amount of poverty and beggary in 
Dublin, yet I noticed but one wretched being, and he, 1 should suppose, 
was the King of Misery. I turned from him as one too wretched and 
loathsome even to look upon. Nay, you will see more of Irish poverty in 
England’s than in Ireland’s large towns; at least this has been my obser- 
ration. I attribute it to the vast emigration that is adrift. Not a packet 
leaves the town of Liverpool without a nest of these poor wretches swarm- 
ing the deck. They are bound for happy, free ‘Ameriky,’ where they 
expect to pick up sovereigns in the streets, and gather garments from 
the trees. 

There is also in Dublin a fine statue of Nelson, elevated some seventy- 
five feet; and also one of William the Fourth. The former is marble, 
while the latter is iron. Both stand in the centre of the town, near the 
arched bridge; a spot, by the way, from which can be seen nearly all 
the public buildings of the town. 

But the day was waning, and with it I must accompany my captain 
friend back to Kingston: and the next morning I awoke in Liverpool. 

I would here pay a humble tribute of memory and regard to Captain 
Christie of the ‘Iron Duke,’ for his gentlemanly behavior and brotherly 
kindness toward me on this flying trip to Dublin. 
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EAD: AN EXTRACT. 





O weep not for the dead! 
Rather, O rather give the tear 
To those that d«rkly linger here, 
When all beside are fled : 
Weep for the spirit withering 
In its cold, cheerless sorrowing ; 
Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on: 
But never be a tear-drop shed 
For them, the pure, enfranchised dead. 
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LOW-BORN “s IRR AP ITER BOVE 


‘Sweer hopes of Youth, Love’s early dreams, 
Why should ye fade so soon away / 

Why did I love proud Eve ine? 
To-morrow is her wedding d: ay | 

The bells are ringing far and near 
Those merry, merry marriage-bells : 

How dismal sound their joyous peals, 
Which are my fond hopes’ s’ funeral knelis! 


If. 


‘I pass’d her father’s lordly gates; 
I saw her at her casement high, 
With rose-wreaths on her snowy brow, 
And joy’s light in her beaming eye. 
A smile was on her haughty lip ; 
Alas, that smile was not for me: 
Ah, little knows that ladye proud 
The low-born squire’s de ‘ep misery ! 


ee 
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‘Sweet visions of the coming years, 
How did ye once my day- “dreams fill, 
Of that proud time when I should couch 
My lance against the infidel! 
And when the impious Moslem foe 
Upon the fields of Palestine 
Should tremble at my battle-cry : 
‘Our Ladye, and for Evetine!’ 


1Vv 


‘And when at last I should return 
Unto my own dear native land, 
With knightly spurs and glory won, 
To claim the high-born ladye’ e’s hand, 
She should not blush to own my love, 
Though once a squire of low “degree; 
And he, her sire, the haughty earl, 
Should proud of my alliance be! 


‘But, ah! fond dreams of Youth and Love, 
How were ye broken in your prime ! 
The proud Sir Hvco now has woo'd 
And won the beauteous Eve.ine. 
To-morrow’s sun will look upon 
Sir Hueo’s bright and blooming bride, 
My life’s bright sun, my Evetrye, 
To gain whose smile I would have died ! 
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‘ And she, the baron’s lovely child, 
Knew not the wealth of love I bore, 
Nor dreamt the low-born, nameless squire 
Had dared to gaze and to adore. 
Sir Huco cannot better love ; 

His love cannot more noble be: 
Sir Hueco clasp her to his heart! 
What madness to my soul to see ! 


Vil. 






‘Why did I not my suit pre fer, 
And claim the hand of Ey ELINE 
Alas, alas! the ladye proud 
Had scorn’d such humble love as mine! 
Her haughty sire, he ill would brook 
That such alliance e’er should be : 
For she’s a baron’s high-born child, 
And I a squire of low degree. 


VittI. 


‘Ah, why should Love e’er find a place 
Within the lowly cottage walls, 

When his bright smiles were never meant 
Save for the lordly palace halls? 

Alas! what wretched doom is mine, 
To love beyond mine own degree: 

To love when love is all in vain, 

What can be deeper misery ? 


Ix. 






‘ Farewell, sweet scenes of blissful dreams : 
Your charms can ne’er my peace restore, 
My blighted heart ye cannot heal: 
T go, and to return no more! 
The soldiers of the cross to join, 
I seek the plains of Palestine ; 
And glory now shall be my bride, 
Since | have lost thee, Evetine !’ 





x. 



















Years pass’d: one day a palmer worn 
Sought rest within ‘the castle’s walls: 

Refresh’d, to him Sir Hugo's bride 
Gave audience in their lordly halls. 

Reclining on her proud lord’s arm, 
The noble ladye bade him tell 

‘ What news from distant Palestine ; 

What fields won from the infidel ?’ 


KI. 






Long to the ladye’ s wondering ear 
He spake of fields of bloody fi fight ; 
Yet still in all the palmer praised 
The prowess of an unknown knight, 
Who, ’mongst all famed for deeds of arms, 
Fer bore the highest, proudest part; 
Whose battle-cry was ‘ Hveline !’ 
Whose shield’s device — a bleeding-heart ! 
New-York, August, 1851. 
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POWERS’ STATUE OF THE GREEK SLAVE. 


Be silent! breathe not! lest ye break the trance! 
She thinketh of her Attic home; the leaves 

Of its green olives stir within her soul, 

And Love is sweeping o'er its deepest chords 

So mournfully. Ah! who can weigh the woe 
Or wealth of memory in that breast sublime ! 


Yet errs he not who calleth thee a slave, 
Thou Christian maiden ¢ 


Gyves are on thy wrists ; 
But in thy soul a might of sanctity 


That foils the oppressor, making to itself 

A hiding-place from the sore ills of time. 
What is the chain to thee, who hast the power 
To bind in admiration all who gaze 


Upon thine eloquent brow and matchless form ¢ 


We are ourselves thy slaves, most Beautiful ! 
Hartford, August, V5l. 


Sketch-Book of Abe, Aleister Rarl. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH, 


THE ENGLISH ON THE CONTINENT. 
AN ODD CHAPTER FROM AN ODD BOOK, PIECED UP FROM THE EXPERIENCES, 


CONVERSATIONS AND 
COMMON-PLACES OF AN ODD FELLOW. é 


‘Tue romance of real life certainly goes beyond all other romances; and there are facts which 


few writers would put into their books, as there are skies which few painters would put into 
their landscapes.’ 


Str Witr1am Tempe. 
Bless them for their misplaced manners ; 
; their trim whiskers, blue neckerchers, and 
awkward, scrimpy coats. Bless them for their indomitable pride, and 
ineffable, silent self-conceit! Bless them for their pluck and courage! 
Bless them for their generosity and hospitality! for they are kind- hearted 
and hospitable ; and hospitality, like charity, covereth every sin save the 
indulging in narrow-minded, provincial prejudice. 

But chiefly and especially let us bless them for the fun they afford us 
in travelling, by their intense originality and remarkable oddity. Sir, 
what is the reason that the Et iglish — the only people on the face of the 
earth whose language contains the word common sense, or the idea ex- 
pressed thereby — are at the same time, by every nation out of America 
universally regarded as partially lunatic, and capable of any conceivable 
eecentricity and extravagance ? 

Do you want proofs, Sir? Long time ago, on the publication of the 
Percy Ballads, it was remarked that only an Englishman would in such a 
work have appropriated a corner to the songs of madmen. Hauff, in his 


Bess them! bless them! 
their churlishness and surliness ; 
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Memoirs of the Devil, makes the waiter say of a certain eccentric gentle- 
man: ‘ Ee is perhaps an Englishinan by profession: they all have some- 
thing peculiar in them? As for French, Italians, et cetera, and so on, 
their entire comic literature is crammed with bold Britons constantiy en- 
gaged in executing all manner of inconceivable, extravagant, nativ e-aston- 
ishing pranks. Who is it that wallops a gendarme for the fun of the 
thing? . John Bull. Who swims the Hellespont ? John Bull. “Who 
will, in full dress, for a wager, trundle an opera figurante along the Boule- 
vards in a wheelbarrow? Jean Boule! Who indulges in the singu- 
larly eccentric and vile custom of poking his cane at pictures and knocking 
off the salient points of beautiful statues? John Bull! Ido not deny 
that John’s qu-erities are to a certain degree shared by a western relative, 
but to do the latter justice he never goes the entire figure. The Ameri- 
can is in disposition half-way between the Englishman and continental 
European — say the Fre nechman;: and is withal pliable and impressive as 
wax. In six months, Sir, his Anglo-Saxonism is blown half-way to the 
devil, and in six more he is a cosmopolite jini. Yes, Sir, we are a great 
nation, and wear hats. Let us, however, be not fenced in and whitewashed, 
for no pent-up Utica contracts our powers. 


Ta kine of English, I remember standing, one glorious moon-light night, 
on the terrace of the old castle of Heidelberg. Below me lay the town ; 
to the right the Neckar wound its beautiful panorama, and in another 
direction, far in the distance, shone the silver Rhine. Enchanted by the 
beauty of the scenery, my soul swam off in an eestasy of delight, and I 
began slowly, mellifluously and dreamily to whistle ‘ Luey Long, with 

variations on the other popular sable melodies of my loved and far-distant 
father-land. 

While thus employed, I heard the rustling of steps on the gravel, and 
from the darkness emerged the figure of a trim little Englishman, who, 
gliding up to my side, half whispered, in a confidential tone, and with a 
Jerry-Sneak air : 


‘ Please, Sir, I aint got any pistols ; I left ’em in my trunk at Strasbug. 
I’m unarmed !” 

From the pitiable tone in which this last expression was uttered, I sup- 
pose «1 that this was an appeal for charity ; and remembering a w orthy but 
unfortunate individual who subsisted for many years in “New-York by 
going about and begging for wherewithal to purchase the implements 
requisite to establish himself in the wood-sawing profession, naturally con- 
jectured that this must be a highwayman disabled from following his 
business for want of shooting-irons. Regretting that honest industry 
should be brought to a stand ‘by such a trifling obstacle, I was about in 
my munificence to bestow upon “him an American cent, which I had that 
afternoon purchased from an enterprising Rhode- Islander for six kreutzers, 
but was arrested in my benevolent intentions by my new friend’s remark- 
ing : 

There aint any danger here, is there ?” 

‘Danger !’ I replied ; ‘from whom ?’ 


‘The ‘peasants, Sir; the people who speak German and eat sour-krout 
I saw several of them to-day myself!’ 
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‘Oh! no danger at all L answered. ‘As far as my experience goes, 
I can assure you that you are safer in any part of Baden than in 
London.’ 

My little man seemed quite relieved at this answer, and remarked in an 
apologe ‘tic tone: 

‘IT was in Italy all last winter, but do n’t know this country as yet.’ 

‘And were you robbed while there ?’ 

‘N-no; but in Italy, you know, one always expects to be robbed and 
murdered. J did, and so always went prepared.’ 

Reader, I talk confidentially to you, therefore don’t scold me for what 
Tam about to say. Just then the Devil whispered in my ear one of those 
‘ Dinrbolicul Suggestions’ which poor Hood delighted to write about. 
And the thought was dark and terrible : 

‘Waar ir | SHOULD TAKE THIS LITTLE MAN BY THE COLLAR AND HOLD 
HIM OUT OVER THE TERRACE!’ 

Something of this dire and dreadful idea, I am sure, must have been 
beaitehe upon my countenance ; for as I turned toward him in the moon- 
light and he e: aught the expression of my face, he started back as if I had 
been a fiend incarnate, and with a territie yowl rushed madly along the 
terrace, tore faster than a kicked dog down the steps, and disappeared 
among the shadows of the trees, the fading sound of his retreating steps 
mingling with and dying away in the rustling of their leaves. 

No people in the world are so much addicted to the Foreign as English. 
Infinitely more applicable to England than France is the = ch made in 
Krisost: 1uphe Cledecol’s Burlesque Dictionary of Musie, his friend, 
Idoluthastiphejal lenpe ar: ‘In France, to succeed, be not Keen! all 
yourself Tartar, Manchou, Samoyede, Kirguish, Babylonian, Patagonian ; 
but French!! ouch! A native only sickens. ‘Tell me of Monsieur 
Nactykoraz, Zorbanikukubise, Worhjachtotancross, ete. Even in Queen 
Bessie’s time they would ‘give more to see a deade Indian than would keep 
a lyving Christian from starving to deathe!’ Talk about Yankees running 
after foreign humbug! W hy, John Bull can dance us five miles out of 
town any day on that heat, or as Tertullian remarks, ‘ gue a longinquo 
magis plu ente ;’? me aning thereby, ‘ Far fetched and le: arly bought is g od 
for the English,’ 

With all John Bull’s nationality, ngthing delights nim more than to be 
taken, as far as face goes, for someth'ng foreign. I verily and honestly 
believe that a genuine Briton, who has travelled, would sooner be taken 
for the travelled monkey than for what he is. Often, yea, very often, 
have [ heard a group of Albion’s sons discussing their relative peculiari- 
ties ou this point. ‘ People always think Z’m an Italian, says A, on 
the strength of his dark hair. ‘ Why, Sir, replies B, ‘it was only yester- 
day that the garsoon at the hotel spoke to me in French. He positively 
took me for a real Monsieur; deuce take me if he didn’t” ‘As for me,’ 
chimes in C, ‘my landlord took me for a German — yes, a real Sw abian ; 
and I could n’t convinee him of the contrary. You know,’ he continues, 
in an explanatory tone, Sthat the Swabians are said to be the handsomest 
race in Europe; at least my landlord told me so.’ And so the song goes 
round. An E nglishman may generally be distinguished on the continent 
by his must aches. The natives wear them occasionally, and the English, 
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wishing to resemble the natives, ‘nvariably. The mustache once mounted, 
John immediately conceives that he has acquired all the aits, accomplish- 
ments and graces which distinguish counts and earls from the valetaille, 
rascaille and canaille. (Vide Wi iggins behind the counter, and Wiggins 
at Boulogne. ) 

Reader, I was once walking with an intensely-impudent young friend 
in Pére I: Chaise. Suddenly we encountered a party who were as thor- 
oughly English in their appearance as possible, consisting of two very 
pretty girls and their brother. The young ladies had, however, mounted 
new Parisian bonnets, and John had around his mouth a curious little col- 
lection of red, bristly spikes, resembling nothing in the world save ‘quills 
upon the fre tful porcupine.” From their tout ensemble, I inferred that 
they had been about ten days and five hours in France. And as my friend 
passed, he stared brazenly at the girls with that peculiar leer which is so 
readily acquired upon the Boulevards or in the Champs Elysées, with the 
aid of a little attendance at the churches or bals Musard, and coolly 
remarked in their hearing, in English, ‘ Devilish pretty creatures, these 
French girls — are they not?’ 

Reader, what do you suppose the young Englishman did? Knock 
my friend down? Not exactly; for as we passed I observed by a side- 
ol: ince that a smile of intense wratific ation stole over the faces of himself 
and sisters; the elder of the latter making a remark inaudible to me, but 
which, to judge from her expression, evide ntly was, ‘ How absurd, to be 
sure! But then he takes us for French, and supposes that we don’t 
understand him; ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Did you know them to be English ?’ I asked my companion. 

‘Of course I did. How well ‘the thing took, hey ? I verily believe 
that if I had called the brother a foot of a Frenchman, he would have 
shaken hands with me, and introduced me to his sisters on the spot!’ 

From all which we are to infer: 

First, That it is not creditable to look like an Englishman. 

Secondly, That no Englishman resembles himself. 

And, thirdly, as my lamented friend J. C. Neal observes in one of his 
sketches, ‘ What a delightful thing it is to be taken for that which we 
are not!’ 

And apropos of being taken for that which we are not, and English 
penchant for the foreign, I am reminded of the time when my particular 
friend Wolf Short passed himself off for a first-chop, A No. 1 Russian 
baron, and which I give in his own words: 

‘I resided, several years since, in the beautiful South-German Univer- 
sity town of Swillbierenchen, in the kingdom of Saufschnappseneyern, 
governed at that time by their majesties Herr von M: ayer, (alias Lupwie 
DER AESTHETIKER,) and Madame von Mayer, (alias Mou.a Lontez,) the 
latter of whom subsequently received the farther sobriquet of Foute a 
LA Messs, from being obliged on a certain occasion, by a turbulent mob, 
to take re fuge or sanctuar y in the Theatine chuteh, during y mass. And 
one pleasant afternoon I was inte rrupted in my first cup of coffee by 
the entrance of an agreeable and intimate English friend.’ 

And apropos of English friends — O Regnault mon ami et lecteur! 
permit me to remark that there are in all “this broad world none better. 
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We may laugh if we will at the polities and weak points of John Bull, 
but let us do justice to his virtues. I will venture to say that every one 
of my readers who has once been truly intimate with an English gentle- 
man, of congenial tastes and pursuits, will admit that he never had a 
stauncher, truer, honester, or more reliable companion. A French valet, 
a German boon-companion, an English friend, and an American wife. 
But never mind! Revenons a nos moutons; which means, ‘Let us hurry 
along with our washing, 

‘I was struck with the melancholy, puzzled, upside-down air of my 
friend. Sighing deeply, he over-poured his coffee-cup with Mareschino, 
and filling his spoon with café noir, vainly attempted to light it. On 
my gently remonstrating with him for such an absurd attempt i at a Gloria, 
he sud lenly, with a grasp at self-consciousness, bolted down the cordial 
at a gulp, and falling back stared at me with an expression which ren- 
dered it evident that it might have been cold water, or any thing else, for 
aught he knew. 

es My dear fellow,’ quoth I, ‘are you mad ?’ 

‘*No, not mad,’ was his slow reply ; ‘only in a devil of a scrape, or 
as you would call it, ‘a bad fix.’’ 

** Well, ‘in the multitude of counsellors,’ as the thief said when he took 
refuge among the lawyers, ‘there is safety ;’ so open the trap of your 
eloquence, and let out the mouse of your troubles, as Ferdusi probably 
remarks. Voire!’ 

‘* Well, you know my rich old fellow country-woman who came here 
about a month ago, with her two lovely daughters and the old man ?’ 

‘*Of course ; and how they hired handsome rooms in the Kaufinger 
Gasse, and how you fell in love with Angelina , 

‘At the mention of this name my friend sighed deeply, and inquired : 

‘Ah! isn’t she a regular brick? I mean, isn’t she an angel, and per- 
fection itself?’ 

(N. B. The reader is requested to note that invariably, in all Univer- 
sity towns, and on board ship, every young lady is always regarded as 
an angel, and the most perfect of her species at that, particularly when 
she happens to be the only one of our acquaintance. Curious, is n’t it?) 

‘To this remark I assented, and requested Harry (such was his name) 
to proceed. 

‘* Well! they have but few acquaintances here, and being crammed 
and crazy with the romance of. travel, are dying to extend their circle. 
Angelina, I honestly believe, prefers me to any one; but the poor child 
would give her teeth to know something of the continental aristocracy ; 
be hand-in-glove with a few Grafs and Grifinnen ; waltz with a live 
baron, and collect a small stock of adventure and anecdote. Now, I, 
albeit my acquaintance among the élite in Swillbierenchen is extremely 
limited, have done my best for them, and was getting along with Ange- 
lina as fast as fire in powder; when who should arrive but that infernal 
meddler Broughton. Yes, Sir! he came like a serpent into my paradise, 
and has knocked every thing into sixes and sevens. He has introduced 
them to half-a-dozen second-rate lions; ; made the old lady vain-glorious, 
and the old man ambitious; and for Angelina — oh !’ 

**Oh what?’ 
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‘¢He’s very nearly cut me oni Kea uals I ‘mh some bold stroke, 
the game will be lost as sure as supper. He was actually about to intro- 
duce her to his Majesty, but I walked with him through the palace the 
other day, and showed him the portrait gallery of the King’s beauties 
and sultanas. You know that Molla Lontez is the last on the list to the 
right, and that there is a vacant qpace for a few more! And pointing 
solemnly to the bare wall, I said, ‘How would you like to see the por- 
trait of one whom you loved hanging there?’ Since that time nothing 
more has been said on that subject.” 

‘*My dear fellow,’ said I, exploding with laughter, ‘I like Broughton 
as little as yourself, but believe me, he is a very trifling rival. Not being 
in love myself, (ahem!) I fancy that my intellects are a little clearer than 
yours, and I rather think that we can get up a plan which will ‘head in’ 
your foe.’ 

‘Harry jumped up as if electrified, and squalled, ‘Only name it, my 
boy, only name it! I'll drown you in champagne—give you my best 
meerschaum —that set of Richter you wanted—any thing — ever 
thing — kill you with kindness, set fire to the house, and kill the police ; 
only say the word !’ 

‘*Don’t be frantic, Harry. Broughton, if I know the man, has done 
very little more than yourself. Now what if you could introduce her to 
a Russian Prince, or a Bohemian noble, or an Hungarian magnate ?’ 

‘*T would ask nothing more, but , 

‘* But do it then, I quietly answered. 

‘¢ And where is the Prince ?’ 

** Here!’ answered, rising majestically and slapping my breast, a la 
Frederic Lemaitre ; ‘me voici, Prince Alexiovitch Torshestwo Barabanscht- 
schik, just from my unbounded domain in Red Russia, where I own 
millions of serfs, with all things in proportion !’ 

‘The magnitude of the idea was too much for my friend ; he could only 
ejaculate, ‘Bravo!’ 

‘*«'There’s Count Smeichelkramer; he will make a grand Bohemian 
lord.’ 

‘¢ But,’ said Harry ruefully, ‘he’s always drunk after eight o’clock.’ 

‘¢ Never you mind that; I’ll keep him sober. And Carl Roemer, he is 
half Hungarian any way: we’ll make a first-class magnate of him ! 

** No, by Jove!’ said Harry; ‘he’s always corned! ? 

** Well, well make him sober. And now run like a good boy, and tell 
Angelina who’s coming !’ 

‘Reader, to make a long story short, Angelina was elevated to the 
seventh heaven of delight, ” and Broughton, “frantic with spite, rushed 
madly from the house when our intensely -aristocratic cortége entered 
the parlor that evening. I played my réle well; talked about St. 
Petersburg and my intimacy with the Czar; and gave the entire party a 
very pressing invitation to drop in some time and be my guests, when- 
ever they should visit my corner of Russia, promising to keep them ‘like 
diamonds in cotton’ “Angelina was charmed with my French, and 
whispered (in English) to Harry, that I was too good, great, noble, beau- 
tiful, glorious, and condescending for a mere mortal, and that she should 
always adore Russians in future. May be I didn’t look at Harry just 
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after that! Yes, and saw te a slide gianes that his angel was returning a 
small squeeze of the hand. 

‘They went the way of all flesh, and were married. I called on them 
in England, after sh: aving my mustache, and found them happy as 
doves. ° 

Angelina suspected nothing, and observed in me none of the glories 
which I had possessed as a Russian; only once she remarked, with a 
sigh of gratified recollection, ‘ Harry, dear, how much Mr. resembles 
the Prince: F* 
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Aaatn the mystic clock of life doth strike, 
And in the chambers of my heart the few 

And sweet vibrations numbering thy years 
Linger like music! From the sea of time 
Another wave rolls to thy feet and breaks ; 
And now while Summer, with averted eyes, 
Leaves the green earth to wither and grow cold 
In the approaching Autumn’s blighting breath, 
Life’s Angel drops upon thy stainless brow 
The crown of perfect womanhood ! 





As one 
Who stands upon a gentle eminence, 
And low king backward sees, with saddened heart, 
The paths which never may be trod again 
Fade in the distance, so thou standest now: 
The fields in which thy childish foot-steps strayed 
Are bright in memory’s retrospective eye ; 
The well-remembered voices, whose sweet tones 
Made up the music of thy morning life, 
Haunt thee with melody ; forgotten scenes 
Grow bright again, and all the past grows bright, 
And brighter for the thought that it is past ! 


But the veiled future hath yet fairer scenes 
Than aught the past hath known, for one like thee, 
Whose spirit moves by that divinest law 

Which shapes the actions of a perfect life : 

And brighter, hour by hour, thy life shall grow, 

Till merged in that completion which the grave 

Hides from our bounded vision. Therefore I. 

To whom thy happiness is more than life, 

With no regretful feeling greet this day ; 

Knowing, that every year will shed on thee 

A choicer blessing than the past hath known, 

And bring thee nearer heaven! 

Washington, August 23, 1851. : R.s 
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The Harvest Moon. 


H E HARVEST MOON. 


Tue burning sun has gone to rest, 

All cloudless are the skies ; 
~~ breeze blows softly from. the west, 

Night's dreamy strains arise ; 

Forgotten now the toil, the heat, 

That marked the glittering noon, 
As o'er the eastern hills I greet 

The reaper’s yellow moon. 


Aloft she cleaves the ether, thin 
And beautifully blue, 

As if impatient to begin 
The evening and the dew ; 

As if in mirthful mood she chased 
Old Puasvs to his rest, 

And spied him rounding in his haste 
The corner of the West. 


What placid beauty, what repose 
Makes lovely now the night, 

As o’er the landscape Luna . throws 
Her mollifying light ! 

The mountain, steep and rough by day, 
Seems now a smoother hill: 

So coftening influence may allay 
Man’s rude, imperious will. 


The reaper sees each well-known field 
Assume some fairy change ; 

And forms fantastic seem revealed 
Where swaying shadows range : 

The rustic bridge that spans the stream 
Seems*now a gem of art, 

So sweetly does the nightly beam 
Perform the pencil’s part. 


Fit season for ideal dream! 
While plodding mortals sleep, 
I'll bars 2 by the lonely stream, 
And musing vigils keep. 
The glancing ripple, and the still 
Deep water’s shady flow, 
Remind me of a hasty will, 
And cautious prudence slow. 


The — wandering through the vale, 


As if without an aim, 
Shall fan the spark of fancy pale 
To vivifying flame ! 
And thou, bright beamer ! far o’erhead, 
Composing ‘toil and strife, 
Thou dost in bands of beauty wed 
The reaper to his life. 


‘>? 
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A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER. 


I woutp dwell on this part of my history ; the sojourn in the valley of 
the Aar. For while it betrays many of the inconsistencies of my nature, 
(may they not also be of yours) I cannot forget how much, meanwhile, 
my character was strengthened and my purposes defined. It is pleasant 
to look back on certain periods, and feel that at such and such a time a 
change was wrought in us, pointing to a new life. And how many are 
there of whom it may be said, ‘They live’? Most of us have no linked 
life, no continuous existence. We are made up of excitements, labors, 
pleasurable sensations, sufferings, joys. He only who has a lasting pur- 
pose has a life. It is the purpose which groups together all the outer 
influences, disposing of them as things subservient. It connects the days, 
and the months, and the years of existence into an uninterrupted whole. 
It preserves and sustains the Hyomet. Without it, how can one say, 
referring to time anterior, ‘I was’? how be assured that one shall be to- 
morrow what one is to-day? And as is the purpose so is the life: if 
the purpose be base, the life is base; if the purpose be holy, the life is 
true. Where hereafter all this shall tend, Gop the Disposer knows. 
But, pause now, and ask yourself, ‘ What are your sources of happiness and 
unhappiness?’ I do not refer to the ‘ordinary demands and appliances 
of nature. Cold and hunger and thirst require covering and food and 
water, and the requirement is lawful, Other appetites there are, which 
clamor for indulgence, while the senses demand objects of gratification. 
I suppose these to be held under control. But beyond these, what makes 
you happy, what is your highest pleasure, your chief felicity? Are you 
startled by the question? Do you shrink from what must follow? Yet 
you feel that there is to be a consummation. You are told that your 
coming state is prefigured by your present experience. Are you con- 
tent that your future should be but the heightened picture of your 
present ? 

But to my history. In the near prospect of dissolution I go back to 
it: to speak of fruitful fields and fertile meadows ; of picturesque valleys, 
silent and sequestered; of gray feudal towers toppling with the weight 
of centuries, and of the stream which in its course quietly sweeps — always 
sweeps — their cold foundations; of men and women in life, and health- 
ful, who inhabited these same fields, and meadows, and valleys, active 
and full of cheerfulness and industry; and of gentler, softer creatures, 
with lovely forms and rosy lips, and eyes that looked so deeply into mine, 
that the soul seemed to flow in with their gaze, until two beings, by 
the commingling, were but one. How often, in the long future, will 
young and happy hearts frequent these scenes, giving year by year the 
self-same tokens? The maiden’s sigh; the lover’s fond kiss; the last em- 
brace so many a time repeated; the smile, the tear, the sweet reproach, 
the fond expostulation ; tell me, in the far, far reach of time, how oft are 
these to be enacted here? Art thou not inexorable, O Destiny! that 
bindest man to acts like these, over which the will has no control? The 
will, with all its power, its iron rule, its fieree ungovernable despotism, 
where is it now? A captive, a suppliant, weak and humiliated. But is 
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not the recompense great? With what can one compare the eestasy of that 
moment, when lips on which we have hung so long with rapture murmur 
to us the words, ‘I love’? Stay, stay; grant me but an instant’s vision. 
Let me look on myself absorbed as I then was. I do behold me. I see, 
Isee. Oh, do not ;—it has changed; like a dissolving view, it fades gradu- 
ally away ; and lo! the old act is replaced with its patch-work and its 
shifting scenes, and I am as I am wont to be. How long is this to last, 
and what change will the next world bring? We talk of the ruling 
passion strong in n death. Will it not be strong after death? If yea, then 
what avails all our toilsome self-righteous drudgery 2 What avails this 
starched precision, this formal self-denial, this untiring resistance and 
renunciation? Can we love where we hate —and hate where we love ? 
Must not the truth out at last? Will not the fire which is smothered 
burn by and by the fiercer? Farner of Mercies, forgive me! Lerr. I 
am lost in the turbulence of passion. Bring me back to Tues, great 
Consolation! THou arr Gop. Once more Faith triumphs. Once more 
I am at peace. ° ° : , . 

Charming was the life we led in that sweet valley; happy the hours 
which passed so calmly there. There were no excitements, no artificial 
scenes ; no feverish pleasures, no factitious allurements to heat and to dis- 
tract the brain. If at times the heart beat fuller and quicker than at 
others, it sprung from a natural fervor produced by the scene or the oc- 
easion. At the house of Herr Fluellen things went on with uniformity 
and system; not by rigid rule and dull unmeaning method, which pro- 
duce feelings of constraint and of disgust, but with that nice regard to 
order and propriety always evidenced by those who feel the value of exist- 
ence. All were the happier for the delightful calm that reigned through- 
out the household. The Herr himself had his constant routine of occu- 
pation. On one day he would traverse the valley, and visiting the cottages, 
would inquire into the welfare of every member. If any were sick, they 
received attention ; if any were rejoicing, they found asympathizer. The 
suffering and the unfortunate were cared for; the well and the pros- 
perous were made still happier by pleasant congratulations. The old 
were reminded of the many blessings with which they were surrounded ; 
the young were admonished to filial duties, that they too might one day 
enjoy them. The lover and his sweet- heart were not forgotten or un- 
heeded. They were addressed, not by any ill-timed joke or common-place 
witticism, so invariable on such occasions, yet so grating to the sense, but 
by simple, kindly words of encouragement and hope, which, expressed 
with heart-felt emphasis, seemed to strengthen the mutual affection that 
in the good man’s presence, yet with down-cast eyes, was modestly 
avowed. 

On these visits, Herr Fluellen did not confine his inquiries to the situa- 
tion of the cottagers. He carefully inspected the fields and the gardens, 
and made suggestions which should improve their condition. In a word, 
he busied himself with ev ery thing which concerned these humble people, 
who had learned to regard him with love and reverence. On another day 
the school which he had established was visited, the progress of the 
pupils noted; the dull were encouraged, the idle admonished, and the 
diligent praised. The affairs of his own farm (for, as I shall by and by 
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expe iin, these people were not tenants of the Herr) also claimed close ex- 
amination. The several products of the soil were carefully looked after, 
and the result compared with the culture of the previous year: every thing 
seemed to merit his observation, and nothing to escape it. After attending 
to these various duties, he occupied himself j in reading from his’ well- 
selected library, or in agreeable conversation with his family. Madame 
Fluellen, as I have remarked, was in delicate health, yet she ‘did much to 
second the plans of her husband. She too visited the same families, car- 
rying with her consolation and happiness; and she was the sympathizer 
with m: iny a feeling, and the confidant of many a tale, which even to 
the Herr were topies absolutely sealed. In her own house she was gentle, 
yet decisive; and while she regarded her husband almost as a superior 
being, she preserved that influence which should always belong to the sex, 
and is so necessary to man. 

Josephine too had —— but of her employments I will not now speak, 
preferring rather that they should manifest themselves as my story goes on. 

Macklorne and I were no idlers. Sometimes we penetrated together the 
neighboring mountains, traversing one wild height after another, and en- 
joying a new prospect at almost every step. Sometimes we wandered for 
miles through va majestic forests, endeavoring to fancy an encounter with 
the berggeister, or ‘spirits of the Alp,’ in whose existence the inhabitants 
believe iaupliclay: But the happiest seasons were those when, with 
Josephine and Annette, we made excursions in every direction, exploring 
objects of interest or curiosity. We visited many an old ruine d chatean 
and many a neglected chapel. We discovered many a wild vale and many 
an unfrequented path, where, it is said, the race of phantoms and of fairies 
love to tread. At such times Macklorne invariably attended upon .An- 
nette — I accompanied Josephine Fluellen. Often we became separated 
during our walks, especially when we were proceeding to a well-known 
locality, and then Josephine and I learned to linger, without knowing that 
we did linger. At times, as we surveyed together an old ruin, or looked 
down on some beautiful prospect, something ‘would be said, to which the 
other responded as if the thoughts of both were just then but as one 
thought, ‘and our eyes would meet, and I would be thrilled through every 
fibre of my heart as her soul touched mine. Frequently the caléche was 
put in requisition, and then the maidens would drive slowly along, while 
Macklorne and I walked by the side of the carriage; until, the way no longer 
passable, they dismounted, leaving it in charge of the servant, and we 
would proceed on together. On one occ: ision, when Annette was for some 
reason prevented from going out, Josephine and I made the excursion 
alone. We drove on for several miles until we came to Thun, whieh 
stands beautifully situated on both sides the Aar. Passing through 
the town, we entered the charming region beyond, which was covered 
with vines and trees of a rich foliage. “As we proceeded, my companion 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ What an exquisite picture!’ I looked across the fields 
and beheld, following the track of a small stream, a little valley that at 
one point inclined into a rich meadow, over which were dotted thickets of 
beech and oak ; three or four water-falls came tumbling from the rocks 
which rose precipitately on one side, while farther up, the hills were black 
with forests of fir. Directly at the foot of the ascent stood a small church, 
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ap parently saliamentan, although a path led from it ¢ through the pasture 
to the main road. 

‘How enchanting! how picturesque !’ repeated my companion; ‘let us 
visit that old chape i and see if we can make any discove ry. We alighted, 
and leaving the caléche, walked across the meadow. There were no signs 
around of animated life, except that as we approached, some goats which 
were browsing high up on the ledge above, stop ped to look at us for a 
moment, and ‘then quietly resumed their occupation. The noise made by 
the falling of several streams of water across the face of the huge rocks, 
as they dashed from point to point, and glided away to join the river, 
struck with a mournful echo : against the old church, imparting a sense of 
loneliness to the scene. We both felt it, and both hheoids ated to push open 
the door which protected the entrance. We did not delay long, but pass- 
ing through, found ourselves in the body of the edifice. ‘Tt seemed to be 
‘altoge ther deserted. We approached ‘the altar; the furniture still re- 
mained, although covered with dust and in a state of dilapidation, and 
around were several old drawings representing different subjects which 
once decorated the walls. 

‘How mournful, said Josephine Fluellen, ‘these marks of neglect and 
. decay on consecri ated ground! That the very emblems of our faith should 
be permitted to moulder and to perish: is it not a melancholy idea? It 
is not long since holy offices were dispensed here, and the faithful minis- 
ter, some ‘humble devotee, here gathered his flock together. There was 
the chapel for secret prayer ; there the baptismal ‘font, now broken. 
Hark! how strangely the murmur of the falling water sounds! Why is 
it that a ruin always affects the mind with awe ? 4? 

‘Is it not,’ I re plied, ‘because, when comparing it with what it once was, 
we are afflicted with a sense that there is nothing permanent, and that all 
things are sile ntly undergoing change ? 

‘ Perh: aps So, ’ said Josephine ; ‘but to me it would seem rather because 
we behold that vacant and tenantless which was intended to be used and 
frequented. This breeds an unnatural solitude, and we are terrified. But 
what could have occurred to make this spot deserted ?’ 

As she spoke, I cast down my eyes, and perceiving among the stones 
of the pavement, where many of the dead had been interred, something 
that looked like two small folding-doors, I stooped down to open them. 
Josephine seized my arm. ‘ Do not,’ she said, ‘seek to penetrate farther. 
Some vault will be disclosed full of revolting sights, or a subterranean 
cavern lined with horrors. Do not lift it.’ 

‘Forgive me, I said; ‘I cannot resist. the impulse to know what is 
beneath ;’ and while my companion still held my arm, I raised the doors, 
We beheld a large grave-stone, which appeared to be just rent in three 
pieces, through which was visible the figure of a woman slightly veiled 
with a shroud, as if ‘coming forth’ at the ‘resurrection of the last day.’ 
With one hand she seemed | to be quietly raising a portion of the broken 
stone which lay over her head ; in the other she “held an infant struggling 
with its little hands to release itself from the tomb. The whole was 
sculptured in a masterly manner from one large block, and the swelling 
of the stone was so naturally expressed that the fr agments seemed as if 
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Golden Dreams. 


then had just burst and were in the act of opening. On one part was 
inscribed the following : 


‘Here am I, Lorp, and the child whom thou gavest me.’ * 


Below we read as follows: 


‘Anna fRagvalena Bangbans, 
WIFE OF THE CLERGYMAN. 
BORN 1723, DIED 17651.’ 


We stood regarding the affecting spectacle in silence. At length 
Josephine Fluellen heaved a de ep sigh, and said in a low tone, as shé 


drew me away, ‘I know now why the chapel is deserted. He could not 
preach there.’ 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


BY HENRY P. LELAND. 


LIKE a dream doth it seem 
When I think of the Past: 
Up the road gallantly dashing along, 
Driving four noble grays, square-built and strong ; 
Firmly her little hands grasping the reins, 
Held them as fir mly as lovers in chains. 


Like a dream doth it seem 

When I think of the Past: 
From thy heart thrillingly burst the gay song, 
Witching each ear as the words swept along ; 
Wooingly over the harp-strings the while, 
Moving the tear, or awaking a smile ! 


Like a dream doth it seem 
When I think of the Past: 
Gently the south wind the forest trees bending, 
Showed the bright moon-light through thick leaves descending, 
Lighting the wood- -path with pale dancing light: 
Whose arm was around thee on that lovely night ? 


Like a dream doth it seem 
When I think of the Past: 
Bright with a thousand lights shone the wide halls ; 
Gay vly the music now rises, now falls. 
Not with the dancers her fair form I see : 
The dream hath its end — she is wedded to me. 


* Sier, Herr, bin ih, und bas Kind, fo du mir gegeben baft. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Sea AND THE Satur: Notes on France and Italy: and other Literary Remains of the late 
Rey. Watter Cotron. With a Memoir by Rev. Henry T. Cueever. In one volume: 
pp. 437. New-York: A. 8. Barnes anp CoMPANY. 


Srrrixe recently upon the upper eastern piazza of the ‘Lake House’ at Lake 
George, we took up this volume for perusal. A year before, in the same place, the 
author sat by our side, with languid eye and pale, wasted cheek, looking off upon the 
matchless scene of beauty before us. Now he is gone. His eye is dead to color and 
his ear to sound; and he has 


‘No more care for all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun :’ 


but he will live and be remembered in his works, as well as in the affections of those 
whose good fortune it was to share his friendship. The portion of the volume before 
us called ‘The Sea and the Sailor’ is made up mainly of two manuscripts without 
a name, in the shape of sermons or addresses, which Mr. Couron was in the habit of 
employing when preaching in behalf of seamen, Other appropriate matter has been 
incorporated with these by the editor. The ‘ Notes on France and Italy, jotted down 
by the author some twenty years ago, have been revised and placed in sections of 
convenient reference. A number of aphorisms, laconics, and selected editorials, 
succeed, which are followed, in conclusion, with specimens of ‘Watter Coxton in 
the Pulpit,’ which the editor is fully justified in believing will ‘ be valued by a wide 
circle of the friends of the chaplain, on the ground of their intrinsic merit, as well as 
that of personal regard for the preacher’ From a chapter upon the characteristics 
of the sailor we take the following brief passages, with no little regret that they are 
all for which we can find space : 


‘He will not silently submit even to an opprobrious epithet on board a man-of-war. One of 
our officers in charge of the deck called a sailor a nondescript. He had scolded him for some 
supposed neglect of duty, and then said, ‘Go forward! you are such a perfect nondescript, I 
do n’t know what to do with you.’ Forward the sailor went, muttering to himself, * Nondescript! 
what does that mean? Here, LarKk1n, can you tell me what nondescript means?’ * Why, what 
do you want to know what nondescript means for?’ ‘* Why, the officer of the deck called me a 
nondescript, and it means something bad, I know, for he was angry.’ ‘Well, I don’t know 
what it means,’ said Larkin: ‘send for WiLktns, he can tell... Now, WILKINs was a sort of 
ship’s dictionary ; and, though ignorant as any on board, he had a reason for every thing, and a 
definition beside. So WitKins came. ‘What is the meaning of nondescript?’ inquired the 
aggrieved sailor. ‘Nondescript,’ said W1Lktns, after a moment’s pause; ‘* nondescript means 
one who gets into heaven without being regularly entered on the books.’ ‘ Is that all it means?’ 
said the sailor; ‘ well, well, | shall be glad to get there any way, poor sinneras I am!’ If there 
were more of that sailor’s spirit ashore, there would be less wrangling on doctrinal points.’ 


‘ ANoTHER feature in the character of the sailor is his humanity to dumb animals. Though 
he may knock down a French sailor for wearing a coat with a tail to it, he will never turn out a 
poor old faithful horse on a public common to die. He leaves such accursed inhumanity to 
those who surfeit the guest, and starve his steed. 
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‘When pushed hard for fresh provisions on a cruise in the West Indies, we took our lines and 
angled for the dolphin. One was at last hooked and brought on board. As this most beautiful 
fish of the ocean was dying, I observed an old sailor leaning over it and watching its spasms. 
As its complexion trembled through the successive colors of the rainbow, to the last one, when 
death set its seal, a big tear floated in the eye of the old tar, while his lips half unconsciously 
murmured, ‘ That’s hard —that’s hard!’ He believes with SHakspeareg, that 


‘We had on board the ConsTeLtation a lamb, which became quite a pet with our crew, but 
from the fracture of one of its limbs by the falling of a belaying-pin it became necessary to kill 
it; but not a sailor who had played with it would touch a morsel of its meat, 


* Eat Tommy !? 
said Jack; ‘I would as soon eat my own child!’ 


* - . . . 


*‘ ANoTHER feature of character impressed on the sailor by his ocean life is a passionate fond- 
ness for excitement. The great element on which he moves is never at rest. If it be quiet at 
one point, storms are howling and breakers lifting their voices in thunder at another. Here, an 
iceberg, in mountain majesty, tumbles on its terrific way ; there, a roaring water-spout seems as 
if emptying another ocean from the clouds; and yonder, the vast maélstrom draws whole navies 


down is whirling centre. Reared amid these stirring wonders, the sailor becomes impatient of 
repose.’ 


The well-written memoir of the author which closes the volume does no more than 
justice to the excellent points of his character. We knew him well; and can bear 
willing testimony to his cheerful Christian spirit, his great conversational power, his 
keen perception of the humorous and the pathetic, and his love and practice of all 
that was noble and generous. The portrait which fronts the title-page is a most 
speaking likeness of our lamented friend. 


Scenery AnD Minp. By Reverend E. L. Macoon, D.D., Pastor of Oliver-street Baptist church, 

New-York. In one volume. 

A work thus entitled is now passing through the press, upon types of an imperial 
breadth and fulness, impressed upon paper of linen, fine and white, with ample 
margin. We see, even from the few sheets before us, that the writer will treat the 
subject which he has chosen in a masterly manner. We annex a single passage : 
‘Man feels himself advanced to a higher scale in the creation, in being permitted to 
see and admire the grandest of Nature's works. All vigorous souls prize most highly 
that healthy and expansive exercise of mind which is attained chiefly by traversing 
rugged paths and scaling celestial heights, in order to breathe pure and bracing air, 
To the query whether beneficial effects actually attend such excursions, let SypNry 
Smrru reply: ‘I, for one, strongly believe in the affirmative of the question; that 
Nature speaks to the mind of man immediately in beautiful and sublime language ; 
that she astonishes him with magnitude, appalls him with darkness, cheers him with 
splendor, soothes him with harmony, captivates him with emotion, enchants him with 
fame. She never intended man should walk among her flowers, and her fields, and 
her streams, unmoved; nor did she rear the strength of the hills in vain, or mean 
that we should leok with a stupid heart on the wild glory of the torrent, bursting 
from the darkness of the forest, and dashing over the crumbling rock. I would as 
soon deny hardness, or softness, or figure, to b2 qualities of matter, as I would deny 
beauty or sublimity to belong to its qualities’ Our friend still persists, we perceive, 
in the use of the vile phrase, ‘Says Smita, ‘ Says Jones, ‘Says Tuomrson, etc., at 
the beginning of a sentence. Please to discontinue that style of grriting, ‘ reverend 
and dear Sir!’ It is clumsy, ungraceful, and unnecessary. We have alluded to this 
defect once before, and must now adopt the imperative: Stop it! ‘Don't let us 
speak to yon thrice !’ 
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ANNUAL Report or THE STATE-ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR OF THE StraTeE or NEw-YorK, on 
Rail-Road Statistics, and his like * Report on the Canals of the State.’ In two Parts: pp. 372. 
Albany: CuarLes Van BentTuvyssn, Printer to the Legislature, 

As anative New- Yorker, we feel, in common with other citizens of our noble State, 

a just pride in the prosperity of our great public works, as set forth in these able 

reports of Mr. H. C. Seymour, our experienced and capable State-Engineer and Sur- 

veyor. Among the rail-road statistics here furnished, we have tables of all the rail- 
roads in operation in the State, their length, track, cost, original and continuous, re- 
turns, ete., with all other particulars of any importance. In the report upon the 
vanals of the State, the length and estimated cost of the work under contract for 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal, and the amount done and remaining to be done 
at contract prices, are shown in elaborate tables, under each separate division, The 
condition of the other canals of the State is given with great precision and minute- 
ness of detail. It would seem that the services required by the engineer department 
are not, under the existing regulations, confined strictly to their legitimate office as 
engineers, in charge of the construction of the canals, but embrace many and arduous 
duties, in the repairs of all the canals of the State, arising from decay, breaks, and 
other causes. They are also employed as agents and assistants to the Commission- 
ers in the performance of the multifarious duties of those officers, extending over 
seven hundred miles of canals, and having relation to numberless interests requiring 
constant attention. They also prepare surveys and maps, and take care of the in- 
terests of the State in the adjudication of land damages before the appraisers. Al 
together, we should judge the office of Chief Engineer to be no sinecure, however 
capable and energetic his numerous subordinate officers may be. But Mr. Srymovr 
has qualified himself by education and experience to perform the duties and meet 
and surmount the difficulties of his station. He has already won the reputation of 
an excellent officer. We should add that the canal-report contains two handsomely- 
engraved maps, one giving a statistical profile of the eastern division of the Erie 

Canal enlargement, and the other diagrams showing the comparative size of the 

boats used on the present Erie Canal, and those te be used on the canal when it is 

enlarged. 


Lecturgs ON THB Lorpv’s Prayer. By Wiiiiam R. Wit iams, Pastor of Amity-street 
Church, New-York. Boston: GovuLp anp LINCOLN. 


Ir was a happy thought of the able author of these lectures to take up in order, 
for their several themes, the brief and sententious sentences, each one a sermon in 
itself, of the Lorn’s Prayer. No one can habitually have heard or repeated this 
prayer, without feeling how completely it embodies the true wants and the natural 
aspirations of the human heart. Dr. Writrams has both realized and exhibited this, 
with conscientious feeling, and in a style often rising to genuine eloquence, in the 
volume before us. ‘ One of its most striking traits, says a contemporary journalist, 
‘is its free and eloquent use of Scripture language and imagery, proving the power 
of a mind conversant with the rich treasures of the Brix, as well as the broad do- 
main of literature and science’ One thing we could have wished; and that is, that 
Dr. Wiii1aMs had told us that ‘ Zead us not into temptation’ could hardly have 
been the true translation from the original. Surely the Atmicury would not ‘lead’ 
His children into temptation. It has always seemed to us that ‘Abandon us not 


to temptation’ must have been the real meaning of this portion of the Lorp’s 
Prayer. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Companions OF My Souirupr. — We wish that our readers could look with us over 
the beautiful pages of a London work thus entitled, which now lies before us, the 
present of a valued friend. It is from the classic press of Witt1am Pickertne, Lon- 
don, and is printed upon the old-fashioned types in vogue a hundred years ago, with 
all their quaint conjunction of consonants, and upon paper wire-laid and of the finest 
texture. But while the volume is a luxury in its externals, it is still a greater lux- 
ury in its interior beauties. The style is as pure as GoLpsmiru’s or WAsHINGTON 
Invine’s. It possesses a winning simplicity, a natural grace and ease, that is as rare 
as it is beautiful. We shall not keep the reader waiting a moment longer for an 
introduction to its calm and thoughtful pages. The author commences by informing 
us that he lives in the country, and is much alone, and that as he wanders oyer downs 
and commons, and through lanes with lofty hedges, many thoughts come into his 


mind, oftentimes the same thoughts again and again, and so become his spiritual 
companions: ‘ Instead of suffering them to haunt me as vague faces and half-fashioned 
resemblances, he says, ‘I will make them into distinct pictures, which I can give 
away, or hang them up in my room, or be free to do what I like with them.’ Many 
a reader, we are sure, has felt with the author in the sentiments which follow: 


‘Were success in life the main object here, it certainly would seem as if a little more faculty 
in man were sadly needed. And it seems, when he looks back, as if such a little thing would 
have saved him: if he had not crossed over the road, if he had not gone to see his friend on a 
yarticular day, if the dust had not been so unpleasant on that occasion, the whole course of his 
ife would have been different. Living as we do in the midst of stern, gigantic Laws, which 
crush every thing down that comes in their way ; which know no excuses, admit of no small 
errors, never send a man back to learn his lesson and try him again, but are as inexorable as 
Fate; living, I say, with such creatures about us, (unseen too, for the most part,) it does seem 
as if the faculties of man were hardly as yet adequate to his situation here. 

‘Such considerations as these tend to charity and humility; and they point also to the exist- 
ence of afuture state. As regards charity, for example, a man might extend to others the inef- 
fable tenderness which he has for some of his own sins and errors, because he knows the whole 
history of them; and although, taken at a particular point, they appear very large and black, he 
knew them in their early days when they were play-fellows instead of tyrant-demons. There 
are others which he cannot so well smooth over, because he knows that in their case inward 

roclivity coincided with outward temptation; and if he is a just man, he is well aware that if 
ne had not erred here, he would have erred there ; that experience was necessary for him in those 
matters. But in considering the misdoings and misfortunes of others, he may as well begin at 
least by thinking that they are of the class which he has found from his own experience to contain 
a larger amount of what we call ill-fortune than of any thing like an evil disposition. For time 
and chance, says the Preacher, happen to all men. 

‘Thus I thought in my walk this dull and dreary afternoon, till the rising of the moon and the 
return from school of the children with their satchels coming over the down warned me too that 
it was time to return home: and 80, trying not to think any more of these things, I looked at the 
bare beech trees, still beautifuJ, and the dull sheep-ponds scattered here and there, and thought 
that the country even in winter, like a great man in adversity and disgrace, was still to be looked 
at with hopeful tenderness, even if, in the man’s case, there must also be somewhat of respectful 
condemnation. As I neared home, I comforted myself, too, by thinking that the inhabitants of 
sunnier climes do not know how winning and joyful is the look of the chimney-tops of our homes 
in the midst of what to them would seem most desolate and dreary.’ 
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Now how felicitously playful and affectionate is the following: and we read it, 
too, on the very morning that we expected a little notelet from ‘Young Kyicx., 
which came to town, but was not delivered from the pocket of the friend who brought 
it from Dosss’; 


*To-pay, as the weather was cold and boisterous, I could only walk under shelter of the yew 
hedge in my garden, which some gracious predecessor (all honor to him!) planted to keep off 
the dire north-west winds, and which, | fear, unless he wa# a very hardy plant himself, he did 
not live long enough to profit much by. Being so near home, my thoughts naturally took a do- 
mestic turn; and I vexed myself by thinking that I had received no letter from my little boy. 
This was owing to the new post-office regulations which did not allow letters to go out from 


country places, or be delivered at such places, on a Sunday. To be sure, 1 knew pretty well 
what the letter would be: 


‘I HOPE you are well papa and I send you my love and I bave got a kite and uncle Grzorcr’s dog is 
very fierce His name is Nero which was a rcman emperor nearly quite white only he has cot two 
black spots just over his nose. And 1 send my love to mamma and the children and I am your 
little boy and affectionate son, LEONARD MILVERTON.’ 


N 


*Not a very important, certainly not a very artistic production, this letter, but still it has its inter- 
est for the foolish paternal mind, and | should like to have received it to-day.’ 


On another page we find the subjoined well-considered thoughts in illustration of 
the fact, that the miseries which the generality of men make for themselves do not 
tend to decrease unless kept down by a continual growth of wise and good thoughts, 
and just habits of mind. Let any man or woman look back, say on the first day of 
every year, at the thousand-and-one fancied annoyances of the previous twelve-month, 
and say how little they were worthy of making them ill at ease, or positively un- 
happy, even for a single moment. The subtle and stern despotism of such fancies 
is pregnant with too much evil, in a life which is but short at the longest: 


‘Ir is a strange fancy of mine, but I cannot help wishing we could ‘ move for returns,’ as their 
phrase is in parliament, for the suffering caused in any one day, or other period of time, through- 
out the world, to be arranged under certain heads; and we should then see what the world has 
occasion to fear most. What a large amount would come under the heads of unreasonable fear 
of others, of miserable quarrels among relations upon infinitesimally small subjects, of imag- 
inary flights, of undue cares, of false shames, of absolute misunderstandings, of unnecessary 
pains to maintain credit or reputation, of vexation that we cannot make others of the same mind 
with ourselves. What a wonderful thing it would be to see set down in figures, as it were, how 
ingenious we are in plaguing one another! My own private opinion is, that the discomfort caused 
by injudicious dress worn entirely in deference, as it has before been remarked, to the most fool- 
ish of mankind, in fact to the tyrannous majority, would outweigh many an evil that sounded 
very big. 

* Tested by these perfect returns, which I imagine might be made by the angelic world, if they 
regard human affairs, perhaps our every-day shaving, severe shirt-collars, and other ridiculous 
garments are equivalent to a great European war once in seven years ; and we should find that 
women’s stays did about as much harm, 1. £., caused as much suffering, as an occasional pesti- 
lence — say, for instance, the cholera.’ 


The author goes on to say, that the ill-natured things men fancy have been said 
behind their backs cause more annoyance than even the income-tax ; an annoyance, 
too, inflicted by the one ill-natured person who generally infests each little village, 
parish, house, or community. These meditations were suddenly interrupted and put 
to flight by a noise, the cause of which is thus pleasantly explained : 


‘Tue children of my neighbors returning from school had dashed into my field, their main de- 
sire being to behold an arranged heap of stones and brick-bats which, after being diligently 
informed of the fact several times by my son LgonarD, | had learnt was a house he had lately 
duilt. 

‘There is a sort of freemasonry among children; for these knew at once that this heap of 
stones was a house, and danced round it with delight as a great work of art. Now, do you sup- 
pose, to come back to the original subject of my meditations to-day, that the grown-up child 
does not want amusement, when you see how greedy children ere of it? Do not imagine we 
grow out of that: we disguise ourselves by various solemnities; but we have none of us lost 
the child-nature yet. , ’ 

‘I was glad to see how merry the children could be, though looking so blue and cold, and still 
more pleased to find that my presence did not scare them away, and that they have no grown-up 
feeling as yet about trespassing: I fled, however, from the noise into more quiet quarters, and 
broke up the train of selections of which I now give these outlines, hoping they may be of use 
to some one.’ 


We commend the brief passage which ensues to those pseudo-literary ‘authors’ 
who complain of ‘ neglect, and fancy that the grand catholicon for their diseased 
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bantlings will be found in an international copy-right law; a most just and righteous 
measure, 2s we have always strenuously contended in these pages, but still of ‘no 
consequence’ to them: ‘I have never talked loudly of the ‘claims’ of literary men, 
but have always maintained that for them, when they are of real merit, to complain 
of ‘neglect’ is absurd. A great writer creates a want for himself. No body wanted 
him before he appeared. He has to show them what they want him for. You might 
as well talk of Leverrier’s planet having been neglected in George the Seconv’s time. 
It had n't been discovered — that’s all’ To these remarks, ‘ EtLesmere, the author’s 
colloqguist, adds: ‘ Anidea strikes me. I see how literary men may be rewarded, litera- 
ture soundly encouraged, and yet the author injured the least possible by his craft. 
Hitherto we have given pensions for what a man has written. I would do this: I 
would ascertain when a man had acquired that lamentable facility for doing third- 
rate things which is not uncommon in literature, as in other branches of life, and then 
I would say to him: ‘I see you can write ; here is a hundred a year for you as long 
as you keep quiet’ But such an offer is not always taken, as one of our popular pub- 
lishers found ‘to his cost’ when he offered ‘ Purrer Hopkins’ his cheque for a hundred 
and fifty dollars if he would withdraw one of his various ‘ writings’ which in an un- 
lucky moment, the ‘ evil eye’ having been ‘come over him, he had been led to an- 
nounce as ‘in press. But ‘something too much of this.’ 

We take the liberty of asking those parents who are in the habit of multiplying 
little prohibitions to their children, until obedience to them becomes well nigh impos- 
sible, whether there is not.much truth in the following remarks?. Errors there are, 
doubtless, in the other extreme, but surely there can be a safe ‘ middle-way :’ 

‘I no not speak of ¢ spoiling children’ in the ordinary sense, but rather of the contrary defect, 
which, strange to say. is quite as common, if not more so. Of necessity the ages of parents and 
children are sep: irated by a considerable interval: the partic ular relation is one full of awe and 
authority ; and the effect of that dis sparity of years and of that natural awe and authority may 
easily, by harsh or ungenial parents, be strained too far. Other persons, and the world in gen- 
eral, (not caring for the welfare of those who are no children of theirs, and, beside, using the 
just courtesy toward strangers,) are often tolerant when parents are not so, which puts them to a 
great disidvantuge., Small matters are often needlessly made subjects of daily comment and 
blame; and, in the end, it comes that home is sometimes any thing but the happy place we 
choose to make it out in songs and fictions of various kinds. This, when it occurs, is a great 
pity. I am for making home very happy to children, ifit can be somanaged. . . . Listen to 
the captious, querulous sc oldings that you may hear, even as you go along the streets, addressed 
by pare nts to children. Is it not manifest that in after life there will be too much fe:r in the 
children’s minds. and a belief that their father and mother never will sympathize with them as 
might even others? People of all classes, high and low, err in the same way. 

Speaking of the manner in which vice is engendered by the want of other thoughts, 
seizing hold not of the passionate,so muchas of the cold and vacant mind, our author 
observes: ‘The pleasures of the poor will be found to be moral safe-guards rather 
than dangers. I smile sometimes when I think of the preacher in some remote 


° . . . . . . 
country place imploring his hearers not to give way to back-biting, not to indulge in 


low sensuality, and not to busy themselves with other people’s affairs. Meanwhile 
what are they to do, if they do not concern themselves with such things? The heavy 
plough-boy who lounges along in that listless manner has a mind which moves with 
a rapidity that bears no relation to that outward heaviness of his. That mind will 
be fed ; will consume all about it, like oxygen, if new thoughts and aspirations are 
not given it. The true strategu in attacking any vice, is by putting in a virtue to coun- 
teract it ; in attacking any evil thought, by putting in a good thought to meet it. Thus 
a man is lifted into a higher state of being, and his old slough falls off him.” Hear 
also this humane and tender-hearted Christian-man, how he speaks of permitting 
one’s servants to have human affections as well as their masters and mistresses: 
‘Masters and mistresses should recognize the fact, instead of needlessly discouraging 
it, that men and women love one another in all ranks; that Mary, if a pleasant or 
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comely girl, is pretty nearly sure at some time or other to have a lover. What does 
a lady mean who lays down the law in her household that ‘No followers are al- 
lowed?’ Perhaps she subscribes to some ‘abolition-society ;’ but does she know 
that by this law of hers, as applied to her servants, she is imitating one of the worst 
things connected with slavery? If obeyed, it renders the position of a servant-girl 
still more perilous, as more isolated ; and if disobeyed, it is a fertile source of the 
habit of concealment, one of the worst to which a girl in a subordinate situation is 
subject. For my own part, adds our author, ‘I could not bear to live with servants 
who were to see none of their friends and relations, I should feel that I was keep- 
ing a prison, and not ruling a household”? And now, reader, what shall be said of 
the following? They are the author’s words, and he says: ‘They are right, I do be- 
lieve, and I will not suppress one of them. I do not write as a hermit, but as a man 
who thinks he knows something of the world :’ 

*To own to immorality, to have that fair respectability spotted which we all value so much, and 
which is valuable, is no slight effort. A man who would beard a lion in his den, will shrink from 
doing what be ought to do, lest in so doing his neighbors should szy unpleasant words about him 
behind his back. And yet there have been respectable men who have worn beards and strange 
hats which their neighbors did not wear; a more daring thing, perhaps, than owning to any im- 
morality, and endeavoring to repair it. There are men who have secretly supported the burden 
of an illegitima'’e family. These, at least, are far better men than those who have joined the 
world in ignoring the existence of those whom they were bound to know of and to succor. Great 
kings who can afford to set aside conventionality, before whom ‘nice custom curtseys,’ have 
boldly taken charge of their illegitimate children, and the world hus not thought the worse of 
them for that, whatever it may justly have thought of the rest of their proceedings. 

*Some may reply, all this acknowledgment is encouragement. I say not. I say it holds before 
a person those duties, the veneral forgetfulness of which encourages to immorality. But, really, 
fine questions of general morality ought to be of second-rate importance toa man who is neglect- 
ing his first duties. 

**Is it not so?’ { said, looking round upon the thin shadows cast by the crosses over the graves. 
‘Silent population, (any one of whom, the meanest, could now tell us more than all the wise men 
and doctors of this earth,) * silent population, is it not so?’ But none answered, unless a sigh of 
the breeze which now stole over the church-yard was the expression of one of those subtle chords 
of sympathy, rarely heard, still more rarely appreciated, which perhaps bring animate and what 
we call inanimate nature into secret, sirange communion, 

*I went down again upon the bridge. looked up at the solemn sky, for the moon was clouded 
now, and beneath me at the dim waters, being able to discern naught else; and still with some 
regard to what [had been thinking of in the chureb-yard, hoped that, ina future state, at least, we 
might have some opportunity of loving and making our peace with those whom we have 
wronged here, and of seeing that our wrong, overruled by infinite goodness, has not wrought all 
the injury which there was in it to do.’ 

We find it difficult to stop. It is like parting with a genial and well-tried friend 
at the sanctum, to take leave of so truthful, agreeable and instructive a companion as 
our author. We close. however, with these observations upon literary style. What 
the writer contemns he avoids, with an ease that shows him master of a grace 
beyond the reach of art: ‘ Which, of all defects, has been the one most fatal to 
a good style? The not knowing when to come to an end. Take some inferior 
writer's works, Dismiss nearly all the adjectives; when he uses many substantives, 
either in juxtaposition, or in some dependence on each other, reduce him to one; do 
the same thing with the verbs; finally, omit all the adverbs; and you will perhaps 
find out that this writer had something to say which you might never have discov- 
ered, if you had not remoyed the superfluous words. Indeed, in thinking of the kind 
of writing that is needed, I am reminded of a stanza in a wild Arab song, which runs 


thus: 
*‘Terris_e he rode alone, 


With his Yemen sword for aid ; 
Ornament it carried none, 
But the notches on the blade.’ 
So, in the best writing, only that is ornament which shows some service done, which 
has some dint of thought about it” And now, reader, said we not well? Is not the 
volume from which we have quoted so liberally, worthy of the praise which it has 
received at our hands? ‘ We pause for a reply. 


Qeraeere 
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An EpistLe to THE Eprror From ‘Cart Benson.’—Our friend ‘Cart Benson,’ 
from whom to hear is a pleasure that is always abundantly shared by our readers, 
sends us the following entertaining and instructive gossip, touching Latin verse, and 
similar matters. We have reason to hope that he will not forget ‘Old Kyick’ 
while enjoying a temporary sojourn abroad. ‘Caru’ is a scholar, and although a 
young man, a ‘ripe and good one;’ but he is far from being a pedant. He has a 
quick eye for the beautiful and the humorous, a style singularly direct and pellu- 
cid, and he has had the advantage of enlarged observation of the world. We shall 
await his forth-coming book, of which we have had a slight inkling, with no little 
interest. It will be ‘frank, free and fearless, or our augury is at fault. 


Ev. KNICKERBOCKER, 


Dear Knicx.: There was a paper in your Magazine last month that much de- 
lighted some of us. I mean Mr. Suetton’s on the Arundines. And it was pleasant 
to find such an essay appreciated not only by professional scholars, but noticed with 
praise in other quarters. Among others whose fancy it tickled was Col. Futisr, of 
the ‘ Mirror ;’ whom, by the way, you have to thank for this letter, if you consider 
it worth any thing, he being the indirect cause thereof. There was one paragraph 
in Mr. Suetron’s article that somewhat amused me —where he speaks of a certain 

yandering Fin.er; because I happened myself at that very time to be putting 
something on paper respecting the same illustrious stranger. In a little book of 
mine, to which our king of bibliopoles, G. P. P., has done me the honor to stand 
god-father, and which may be expected out before many months elapse, I shall give 
a leaf from the subsequent history of said Finter, showing how he was a prophet 
without honor in his own country or any other, and how — risum teneatis ? — he abso- 
lutely passed in England for an American! 

It struck me the other day, that since the readers of ‘Old Kyicx.’ were able to , 
bear a little Latin again in moderate doses — nay, seemed rather to enjoy them than 
otherwise —I would send you some extracts from my manuscript collection. These 
translations of English into classic verse are sufficiently ingenious to be amusing to 


all who can read the language with an approach to fluency. True, there is a great 


deal of ‘business’ about them, and much centorism ; still they are very pretty at 


times, and it is not altogether unprofitable work either to write or read them, 

Here is a version from Byron, actually written in an examination, with no assist- 
ance but pen, ink and paper — not all by one man, however. 
composed it from three or four of the best exercises: 


7 


One of the examiners 


‘Tue Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappaso loved and sung ; 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where DEtos rose and Puesus sprung; 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


> 
‘The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I deemed that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


‘A king sat on the rocky brow 
That looks o’er sea-born Salamis, 
And ships in thousands lay below, 
And men in nations ; all were his. 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they?’ 
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‘ Lrrrora queis olim flagrantia carmina SaprHo 
Fudit amans, Graio littora cincta mari, 

Qua pacis crevere artes, crevere duelli, 
Puesus ubi et Pueso DELOs amata suo, 
Aurea ridet adhuc estas, semperque renascens 
Sox nitet in campis; cwtera mersa jacent. 


* Montibus aspicitur Marathon, Marathona supinum 
Oceani crebris ictibus unda lavat, 


Atque ibi dum solus starem me lusit imago, 
Debita tum Graiis libera visa dies, 


Medorum quis enim tumulo dum instabat Achzus 
Se servum externo credere possit hero? 


‘Rex olim, ut perhibent, montana in fronte sedebat 
Despicit exstantem qu Salamina freto. 
Mille rates infra stabant in littore, gentes 
Innumere, domini conscia queeque sui, 
Sed, quas mane novo numeraverat ille cohortes, 
Pars sole occidus quantulacunque manet!’ 


There was another version of the third couplet, 


‘ TERN estatis vos gloria mollis inaurat, 
Sed preter soles occidet omne decus,’ 
which was much neater and closer to the original, but —there is a barbarism in it. 
Inauro is never classically used in a metaphorical sense ; it applies only to the cov- 
ering with real, actual gold.* The sun is said tingere, not inawrare. Little idio- 
matic elegancies of this sort are apt to escape a man, even after he has consider- 
able practice in the manufacture of longs and shorts. One rather singular one has 
just occurred to me. If you had to speak of birds expressing their feelings in song, 
it would seem just as natural to say cano in Latin as chanter in French, or sing in 
English. But it happens that the cano is scarcely ever used by the Augustan wri- 
ters to express this action on the part of the feathered race : indeed I doubt if it ever 
is. Queroris the usual term: £.G.: ‘ Et parte ex omni dulce queruntur aves. (Ovip.) 
This use suggests plenty of speculation. Why should the birds be said to complain ? 
The nightingale does indeed, as many poets bear witness, old Drayton among them: 


*OuR mournful PHILOMEL, 
That rarest tuner, 
Henceforth in April 
Shall waken sooner: 
And to her shell complain 
From the thick cover, 
Redoubling every strain 
Over and over.’+ 


Is she put by a complimentary synecdoche—a part, and a great part —for the 
whole race of singing birds ?— or is there some farther meaning in qgueror than the 
ordinary one? For surely the note of most birds is joyous and inspiriting : 


g: any thing 
but a lament. ‘Think it over. 





* Yer you may call the sun’s rays aurea : thus you might translate 


‘Sor hath gilt every grove, 
Every hill near her, 
With his flames from above, 
Striving to cheer her:’ 


VicinuMQUE nemus, vicina cacumina tingunt 
Aurea deliciis lumina grata meis. 


+* The Shepherd’s Sirena,’ a very beautiful and melodious bit of verse; which, by the way, I 
once did into elegiacs, the above stanza running thus: 


‘Ocrus excutiet vernos exorta sopores 
Dulciloqui princeps jam PHrromeLa chori, 

Dumisque e densis perfundet flebile carmen, 
Continuos gaudens sw#pe iterare modos.’ 
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Here is Herric’s ‘ Night-Piece to Julia’ done into very pretty Glyconies by a 
friend of mine, who throws off such things on loose scraps of paper while bis kettle 
is boiling in the morning, or at any fag-ends of time: 


‘Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee! 
The shooting stars attend thee! 
The elves also, 
Whose little eyes do glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee! 


‘Te nox sideribus vagis, 
Te bona face lampyris, 
Te queis parvula lumina 
Scintillant lemures leves 
Ducant, Jutia, euntem ! 


‘ No will-o’-the-wisp mislight thee ! 
Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee! 
But on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there ’s none to affright thee! 


‘Infidis et ab ignibus 
Tuta sis et ab anguibus! 
Perge, nulla latet tua 
Larva, quam metuas, via 
Perge ne remorare! 


*Thep let not the dark thee cumber! 
What though the moon doth slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Shall lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 


‘Ccelum quid tibi si nigret ? 
Luna si mala dormiat ” 
Nonne divite lampadum 
Nocte, nonne faventibus 

Tu donaberis astris ? 


‘Then, Juxta, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thus to come unto me, 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 
I°ll pour my soul unto thee.’ 


* Sic tu, Juuta, sic veni, 
Sic vocata redi, redi! 
Mox in te, simul albicant 
Ad limen nivei pedes 

Tota mente profundar.’ 


Will you endure, after this, ‘a poor thing, but mine own’—a translation into 
Ovipran verse of Burns's pet love-song ¢ 


* YesTREEN I had a pint o’ wine, 
A place where body saw na ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast 0’ mine 
The gowden locks of ANNA, 

The hungry Jew in wilderness, 
Rejvicing o’er his manna, 

Was nothing to my honeyed bliss 
Upon the lips of Anna. 


‘Ye monarchs tak’ the east and west, 
From Indies to Savannah ; 

Give me within a straining grasp 
The melting form of ANNa: 

Then Ill despise imperial charms 
Of empress or sultana, 

While dying raptures in her arms 
I give and take wi’ Anna. 


* Awa’, thou flaunting god of day 
Awa’, thou pale Diana! i 
[lk star gae hide thy trembling ray, 
When I’m to meet my ANwa. — 
Come in thy raven plumage, Nienr. 
Sun, moon, and stars withdraw a’. 
And bring an angel pen to write 
My transports with my Anna.’ 


*HesTerna laticis cyathus mihi nocte Falerni 
Fallebat spumans, tutus eratque locus ; 
Hesterna, nemini, carissima nocte capillos 
In nostro fla: os straverat ANNA sinu. 
Ah! loti ramo desertis exul arenis 
Gaudeat aspecto. quo domet ille famem, 
Ast Ann hewrebam mellito letus in ore, 
Gaudia quam fuerint ista sscunda meis! 
Omnia longinquo, reges, eneatisab Indo 
Usque ad ubi Hesperiis exstat Atlantis aquis, 
Fervidus at dominz teneam mollissima membra, 
Languidaque amplexacinctasit ANNa meo! 


*Delicias magnorum ergo nil inde morabor, 
P: sthabita et conjux prospera regis erit, 
Dummodo languescens ulnis circumdatus Anna 
Divinas reddam suscipiamque vices ! 
Jam male resplendens subducas lumen, AroLio, 
Candida jam radios deme, Diana, tuos! 
Stellaque nunc ignes celetis queque micantes, 
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Sic ANN# properam, sic volet ANNa mihi! 
Jamque adeas nigris, O Nox, que niteris alis, 
Kt valeant Pu@evs, sidera, luna, precor. 
Tu calamum afflatu divi ino tange poeta, 
Divina ut narret gaudia quanta tulit.’ 


By the way, what a picture of Scotch frugality does the very account of a Scotch- 
man’s revelry present! ‘ Yestreen I had a pint o' wine!’ Fancy a man ‘going off 
on a spree ’— becoming inspired on a pint of wine! ‘ Young New-York’ drinks his 
two bottles of Forrsrrer when he has the same object in view, and then there is 
room left for a few glasses of Larour, or some of the ‘Old Yacht.” To be sure, 
‘Young New-York’ isn’t much of a poet. So, too,in the Waverley novels we have 
people making merry over a gill of ale! 

And now will you have a scrap of Greek to wind off with; the length of which 
may not aggravate the compositor too much to set up, or myself too much to correct 
in proof? What say you to this? 


‘An! who can hold a fire in his hand, Dev, hevd* tis av Tor xepot Baorago pddcya 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? To Kaveagetov Wuxos evOvpLovmevos, 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, Acuov 7” avowdous ayp.ov auBAvvoe oTOma 
By bare imagination of a feast ? Pavragp’ €pjmov mpoaBarwy Boivns dpéve ; 
Or wallow naked in December snow, *H yupvos audi vedads XEtumwVOS fLeoou 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? =UtTpwhwro, prnabeis TotKktAeinovos Bépous ; 
Ah, no! the apprehension of the good Ov dra, Tayabov yap evKpLv ws €xwv 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse: MaAAév tis aic@avo.r’ ay ed Ta xelpova, 


Fell Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more | “Odois te Avmns meiSova BAGByv héper 
Than when it bites, but healeth not the sore.’ "Oray Sdxvy 7d tpatpa pev, Téuvy S€ ay. co. A.B. 


And now vale, most genial Kyicx.! Take my good wishes, as I am sure I have 
yours : 
‘Gana ye east or fare ye west, 
Ilka star blinks blithe for thee 
Or tuk’ ye the road that ye like best, 
All true fréres ride in company.’ 

For ourselves, we are going to Paris to see the next revolution. Our trunks are 
on the shore and our steamer on the sea. Cras ingens iterabimus equor. We will 
‘go over the great level, and find our level in the world’s metropolis. 

Horne’s Hook, Hellgate, Sept. 12, 1851. Cart Benson. 


‘Fire! Fire!’—Ir certainly would seem that ‘wonders’ are never to ‘ cease.’ 
Here now is an invention, recently made famous in England, which will soon have 
a world-wide fame, that was sleeping in some latent chemical mystery scarcely a 
year ago. We mean ‘ Phillips's Fire-Annihilator’ Space has been overcome in 
travel by rail-roads; but what incredulity was manifested, what sneers encountered, 
when they were first started! And the Magnetic Telegraph, one of the most wonder- 
ful inventions of the age, was it not at first fairly (no, foully) hooted at? It was. And 
now that the latest, and surely a not less important discovery, has been made, in the 
great Fire-Annihilator, are there not still some skeptics? But the fact is abun- 
dantly established, that this marvellous machine, portable, and, in its various sizes, 
most easily carried and managed, by one or more persons, will instantly, by the 
emission of a gas, evolved in a single moment, by a process perfectly simple, and 
always in order, extinguish any burning building! It has been tried, tested, proved. 
An American gentleman informed us yesterday that he saw the rolling flames of a 
house in London (as completely on fire as he ever saw a dwelling in New-York) paled, 
subdued, quenched, in five minutes, by three men, walking one after another, like 
Suapracu, Mesnacu and Asepneco, into the midst of the flames with one of Patuies's 
exterminators! Hon. Exisha Wurrriesey is President of the American agency. 
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Gossip with Reapers anp CorresPponpENts.—We were standing one evening, 
some years ago, in the door of the house of a friend, residing in one of the upper 
streets of the city, being about to take our leave of bim for the night. The atmos- 
phere was beautifully clear and the air delightfully cool. The far-off stars shone in 
their serene and silent spaces, with a back-ground of such deep blue as one sees 
when looking into the sky at midnight from the top of Kaitskill-mountain. While 
we were ‘gazing steadfastly into heaven, the friend by our side remarked : ‘ By the 
by, there is a comet predicted to appear, somewhere about this time, in the heavens, 
I was reading an article about it this very afternoon in the ‘ Commercial Advertiser :’ 
it will make its first appearance, I believe, in that quarter of the heavens,’ pointing 
high up, and in a south-westerly direction. We stood regarding wistfully that par- 
ticular part of the evening sky, when our friend exclaimed, ‘ As I live, there is the 
comet now! Yes—yes; there it és, to a certainty!’ And following his directing 
finger we saw, far up, and away in the south-west, a semi-luminous body, something 
not unlike an enlarged star, with a dim ‘ continuation, like the fainter light of the 
‘Milky Way, of a clear, bright night. ‘ Look at it!—think of it!’ exclaimed our 
friend. ‘There, in yonder sky, is an erratic, wandering body, with no fixed orbit, 
uncontrollable, so far as known, by any specific law, or regular celestial mechanism, 
which, after sweeping its awful cycle amidst the revolving worlds above us, suddenly 
‘streams its horrid hair’ on the midnight sky! How wide, how sublime, has been 
its celestial journey! And is it not a heavenly, an almost overpowering thought, 
that hereafter, in a world of unclouded light and knowledge, it may be vouchsafed 
to us to see with our natural eyes, and without the mistakes to which calculation 
is subject, the course of comets, the order of the solar and planetary systems, and 
fathom the depths of that dread arch of mystery that now hangs suspended above 
us!’ This incident, which occurred many years ago, was forcibly called to mind a 
few days since, as we were steaming down from Doss’s, on the morning of the re- 
cent partial eclipse of the sun. Here was demonstrated not only the grandeur of 
the divinely-ordered movements of the heavenly bodies, but the sublimity of the 
intellect of the creatures of the Aumicury. At the very moment predicted, we 
saw, through a bit of smoked glass, a faint rim of shadow clip the edge of the great 
orb of day, and continue its encroachment upon its diminishing light, until the exact 
extent that had been foretold was attained. And then it was that we thought of 
those who, at that precise moment, high upon the Alps, were looking from those 
towering forms of Nature that ‘pinnacle in clouds their snowy scalps, to see the 
mighty shadow of the eclipse roll along the vast region below, blotting out 
whole provinces of lovely Italy in its giant-march! It were worth the toil of a 
twelve-month to witness that sublime spectacle. We shall look with the deepest in- 
terest for the elaborate reports of the European astronomers and savans, who from 
the Austrian and Italian Alps, and the far shores of Norway and Sweden, were at the 
same moment watching the same magnificent celestial phenomena. We have already 
had some imperfect intimations of the pleasure they will excite. . . . ONE 
of the very sweetest of Burns’s songs is one that we have seldom or never seen 
quoted. It was a favorite of Burns himself; and yet in several editions of his poems 
it is not to be found; perhaps because, in the opinion of his editors, he had immor- 
talized so many ‘ Bonnie Jeans’ that this one could be the better dispensed with. 
What a beautiful picture itvis of first love budding in a maiden’s young and tender 
heart! Read it, ye young lovers, and take courage; and ye who have been such, 
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recall the blissful days, ‘sweet as remembered kisses after death, when you were 
‘in the same situation :’ 


‘TueRre was a lass, and she was fair, ‘And now she works her mammie’s work, 
At kirk and market to be seen; And aye she sighs wi’ care and pain, 
When a’ the fairest maids were met, Yet wist not what her ail might be, 
The fairest maid was bonnie Jean. Or what would mak’ her weel again. 


* And aye she wrought her mammie’s work, ‘But did na Jeante’s heart beat light, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie : And did na joy blink in her e’e, 
The blithest bird upon the bush As Rosie told a tale o’ love 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. One e’enin’ on the lily lea? 


* But hawks will rob the tender joys ‘The sun was sinking in the west, 
That bless the little lintwhite’s nest ; The birds sang sweet in ilka grove: 
And frost will blight the fairest flowers, His cheek to hers he fondly prest, 
And love will break the soundest rest. And whispered thus his tale of love: 


* Young Rosie was the brawest lad, **O Jeanie fair, I lo’e thee dear ; 
The pride and flower o’ a’ the glen; O canst thou think to fancy me ? 
And he had owsen, sheep and kye, Or wilt thou leave thy mammie’s cot, 
And wanton naggies nine or ten. And learn to tent the farm wi’ me? 


* He gaed wi’ Jeanie to the tryst, ** At barn or byre thou shalt na drudge, 
He danced wi’ Jeanie on the down; Or naething else to trouble thee, 
And lang ere witless Jeanie wist, But stray amang the heather-bells, 
Her heart was lost, her peace was stol’n. And tent the waving corn wi’ me.’ 


* As in the bosom of the stream * Now what could artless Jeanie do? 
The moon-beam dwells at dewy e’en, She had na will to say him na: 
So trembling pure was tender love At length she blushed a sweet consent, 
Within the breast 0’ bonnie Jean. And love was aye atween them twa.’ 

‘It took’ Roserr Burns to conceive and execute that exquisite comparison in 
the sixth verse, which, for appositeness and beauty of imagery, is scarcely equalled 
by the simile of the stream of memory deepening its channels, in his ‘ Highland 
Mary. . . . How the features, the genial smile and bright sparkling eye, of our 
long-departed friend, J. T. S G, come before us in this passage of an accidentally 
encountered private note of his, inviting us to an early autumn-feast of ‘ Ow/s, with 
a few kindred spirits! ‘Talking of ‘owls,’ he writes, ‘reminds me of an incident 
which came to my knowledge only last week. It seems that the law only allows 
partridges and quails to be sold, eaten, or held in possession in any way, from some 
time in October until January. Yet there are certain persons who defy the law, and 
serve the birds under the name of ‘Ow1s. Well, not long ago, at one of these ‘law- 
less’ places, some three or four good fellows met accidentally, ‘ with a view to a few.’ 
Just as they were about issuing the necessary orders, a gentleman from Tarrytown 
stepped in. He was hungry, too; and hearing Tom, Dick and Harry each call for 
a ‘broiled owl, he thought he’d try ‘owl’? Owls were plenty about Tarrytown, 
and if they were a delicacy in New-York, he could ‘get his man to shoot some, and 
pocket the eash for’em.’ The owls were served: delicious! — young pin-feathered par- 
tridges ; hot—on buttered toast! I need not tell you, Lovuts, that they were en- 
joyed. The Tarrytown gentleman was in eestasies. A few weeks afterward he 
called at the same place, and very quietly taking the landlord aside, said to him: 
‘How about those ‘Ow1s?’ I have had two of the largest and fattest you ever 
saw cooked at home, and they were so ‘all-fired tough’ that no body could eat ’em !’ 
The landlord ‘took’ at once. ‘My dear Sir, how long did you keep your ‘owls’ after 
they were killed?’ ‘Oh, I had ’em cooked ‘right off’? ‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed the 
landlord. ‘ An ‘owl, in order to be right juicy and tender, should hang by his tail- 
feathers until he drops to the ground: then he is in cooking condition! Why, do you 
know, Sir, that the bird which you ate at my house had been hanging by one feather 
for four weeks in August, before he fell?’ The last time I saw the gentleman from 
Tarrytown, he told me, as a secret in the preparation of game, that he invariably hung 
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his ‘owls’ now!’ . . . ‘ Alban, a Tule of the New World) is the title of a work 
in two volumes, by the author of ‘Alice, or the New Una, just issued from the prolific 
and popular press of Purnam. It reaches us too late even for perusal, much less 
adequate notice ; unless we were to adopt the lamented Roper C. Sanps’ method of 
reviewing ; namely, to ‘run his nose through the uncut leaves of a book, and if it 
smelt pleasantly, to praise it’ By that criterion, we should be bound to commend 
‘Asan. Glancing hastily over the book, we perceive that Serxas, who used to be 
a good deal at Winpust’s, when we used to take an occasional beef-steak there, is one 
of the characters. It is the same name, ‘ any how ;’ to say nothing of the kindred 
‘flash of the eye’ and also the ‘astute Jewish countenance” ‘Atice’ was considered 
very decidedly ‘ High-Church’ — as much so as the ‘Chapel of our Floating Saviour : 
at high tide; but as the author has since joined the Catholic church, as one of its 
priests, we may suppose that the fervent zeal of a new proselyte has correspondingly 
increased the florid upholstery-descriptions of the present work. But ‘nous verrons’ 
byand by. . . . Constperaste cachinnation in the sanctum this morning at an 
anecdote of an old Dutchman, who was addicted to a semi-oceasional indulgence in 
‘things spiritual’ He had returned from a political torch-light procession, slightly 
‘by the head, when a by-stander near a bar obtained his assent to ‘a cock-tail with 
him. hat finished his business. He fell asleep in a chair, and did n’t wake for an 
hour. His courteous friend, meanwhile, was reading the evening papers by the table. 
Presently the inebriated Dutchman partially awoke from his troubled nap, and asked 
this maudlin question : ‘ Vat did you zay dat vash I drinks? Vash it a gok-dail, or 
yash ita dorch-light brozeshion?’ It must have been a dubious stomach that inspired 
that last fancy! . . . ‘No, we say to ‘C. P.” who writes us from Newport : your 
emotions are not ‘ peculiar to yourself:’ we have felt the same a hundred times, 
The ‘ gray and melancholy waste’ of ocean has almost always had that influence upon 
us, when we have seen it from some bold headland or rocky promontory. Dickens 
had a kindred feeling, he told us, on his return from Niagara, while looking at the 
Great Cataract: and Tennyson beautifully expresses the same emotions in these 
lines : 


* BREAK, break, break, * And the stately ships go on 
Ou thy cold gray stones, O Sea! | To their haven under the hill; 
And I would that my tongue could utter | But oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
The thoughts that arise in me! And the sound of a voice that is still! 


That he shouts with his sisters at play: 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


At the foot of thy crags, O Sra! 
But the tender gruce of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me!’ 


*O well for the fisherman’s boy, | ‘ Break, break, break, 
| 


Now do not the lines we have italicized almost exactly express the ‘ unexplainable 
infifence’ depicted by ‘C. P’ in his ‘Ocean Reverie?’ We shall print a part of his 
communication however. . . . THe September issue of the ‘Southern Literary 
Messenger’ is an excellent one. Some scholarly and able pen has been employed in 
its pages to do justice to that very-much overrated pen-and-ink author, Marrtn Far- 
quar Tupper. Uninfluenced by the profuse ‘blarney’ which that patronizing gen- 
tleman, ‘too sweet to be wholesome, poured out upon us while here, the reviewer 
proceeds to his work of exposition, We give a few passages from the critique, and 
fully endorse its conclusions : 


‘WE have no disposition to be unjust to Mr. Turrer. It must be frankly confessed that he is 
not One of our favorites. At the same time, we disclaim any feeling of hostility. We have 
never heard any thing alleged against his private character. He is, apparently, a man of good 
heart, correct morals, and kindly feelings. The burden of much that he has written is, love 
from man to man; and, especially, good-will between Joun Butt and BroruerR JoNATHAN. 
In all this we heartily concur. We are favorably disposed to writers of motives and aims so 
unexceptionable. We are inclined to be indulgent, even though their sentiments be mainly 
commou-places, and their rhymes not superior to those of the poet’s-corner in a Saturday news 
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paper. We are content to take the will for the deed ; and to endure, now and then, a few sorry 
stanzas in consideration of their object, as we tolerate a dull sermon for the sake of its whole- 
some doctrine. So do we feel toward Mr. Tupper. We have forgiven his occasional hovering 
about our ears, hoping that, like uncle Tosy’s fly, he would go elsewhere in the wide world to 
finish his buzzing. We saw that he belonged to an ephemeral race, and were satisfied that he 
too would have his day” . . . He has enough of talent and scholarship to pass current in 
educated society ; enough, with diligence, to have attained mediocrity, perhaps something more, 
in a learned profession; certainly enough, if prudently used, to have set up a contributor to a 
second-rate magazine. But he committed, early in life, the mistake of overrating himself. He 
set out with the conviction that he was a man of genius; and to this he added the belief that 
his genius was both versatile and prolific. A copious flow of words aided the deceptio.., and 
encouraged him to undertake task after task, finding them (in his way) so easily accomplished ; 
while his false estimate of his own powers prompted him to enterprises that a man of sounder 
self-judgment would have shrunk from attempting. Possessing some natural ability, improved 
by instruction at school and college, he could not fail to produce, now and then, whether from 
invention or imitation, something that was readable; but it was impossible that he should com- 
pose so much and so hastily as he did, without writing a vast amount of common-place or 
senseless trash. There have been men gifted with glowing fancies, fed with full streams of 
learning and knowledge, whose literary achievements appear almost miraculous; but these ef- 
forts belong to an order of intellect far different from that of Mr. Tupper. The eagle may swoop 
from his eyrie and carry off the lamb in his talons; the crow, who essays to imitate him, will 
only entangle his claws in the fleece, and fall an easy prey to his captors. 


Touching the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy, the work by which Turrer is best known, 
and which has the rare advantage of having been the product of his early energy, 
perfected by the experience of after years, the reviewer observes: ‘ We see nothing 
in it but a heterogeneous collection of old maxims, strung together with little or no 
connection, and without a key to reconcile their occasional contradictions. Whatever 
does not fall within this. description is only a ‘ bald disjointed chat’ of the author 
with himself, uniting the other portions, as links of an old chain are tied together 
with bits of rope” Now we know gentlemen of the highest literary taste, and ac- 
complished critics, who are also precisely of this opinion. Of Mr. Turrer’s modest 
‘sequel’ to CoLertpGe’s ‘ CuristaBeL, the critic says: ‘ Had a common stone-mason 
undertaken to restore the Torso, the attempt could not have been more presumptu- 
ous nor less successful. The imitator has very naturally picked up some of the 
quaint and ungraceful oddities of his great model; for mimics always find it easier 
to represent some peculiarity of a great man’s gait or gesture, than to rival his noble 
thoughts or his dignified eloquence. But when Mr. Tupper essays to reproduce some 
striking picture of the original poem, his pitiable failure becomes painful to contem- 
plate’ It is due to the reviewer to state, that he does not merely comment upon 
Mr. Turrer’s writings ; he enforces his remarks by numerous quotations in illustra- 
tion of their strict justice, and thus ‘makes out his case.’ He closes with this con- 
servative sentence: ‘We shall be content if, while affording our readers an hour’s 
amusement, we may have inspired them with the resolution to scrutinize, before they 
acknowledge, the pretensions of the next literary adventurer.” . . . SomEsopy 
(Captain Donowno, if we must give names,) mentions an old saw-miller, in Maine, 
whose profane ob-structure of the stream which ‘carried’ his mill was itself carried 
away by a sudden freshet. The mill was old; the machinery in its decadence; the 
whole establishment ‘tottering to its fall’? The owner was regarding the ‘ flood- 
wood’ of his fortunes with a sad and wistful eye, when a friendly by-stander con- 
solingly said to him: ‘ Build another: ’t wont take you three weeks to do it’ ‘ Ah, 
said the ci-devant miller, looking at the old naked edifice, which had no more ‘ back- 
water’ fora back-ground, ‘it aint worth a dam!’ Mentioning this the other evening 
to a friend, he said it reminded him of a d—m which stopped the waters of a river 
between the mountains in one of our northern States, and which, by a sudden ‘ fresh, 
was swept away during the night. The owner of the works thereon was a well 
kfown gentleman of honor and intellect, but irritable, notwithstanding, and apt at 
times to give vent to his aroused emotions. The neighbors, as usual, gathered around, 
awaiting the arrival of the owner, and speculating as to the manner and language 
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he would adopt, under the strong provocation to his ‘pheelinks’ He soon after 
arrived, and probably suspecting, from movements and signs about him, that the as- 
sembly was waiting for an out-break, very coolly surveyed the rushing river, and 
the sluice-way it had opened, and turning to the people with a bland smile, he 
said: ‘I think, neighbors, you will all agree with me that this river ought to be 
dam—d!’ . . . ‘The Little Great Man; a satirical poem by one Mr. ‘T. C, A,’ 
reaches us from Boston, in a ‘second edition, enlarged and corrected’ It is the 
rhymed revenge of a student (‘rusticating’ involuntarily, perhaps, with no lack of 
leisure to court the Nine) upon ‘J ——, a professor or tutor, whom he evidently 
‘loveth passing well’ The writer’s devoted affection, however, is too apparent. His 
terms of endearment are too saccharine to be effective. He writes with ‘a perfect 
looseness, and don’t know when to stop. He is a rhymester without a Pxaasvs., 
but makes up for the equine deficiency with a ‘ motive- power’ not unlike the fabled 
‘cork-leg’ Howbeit, he now and then ‘ gets off a good thing,’ even in the height of 


his anger. As for example, this hit at scaffold-repentances, of which we have seen 


so much of late in the public journals: 


‘°T 1s not repentance that which DeatHu 
Wrings from a wretch with gasping breath ; 
One moment seems too short a time 
To cancel many years of crime: 

Yet wretches who denied their Gop, 

Until condemn’d to feel the rod, 

Are sentenced, hung, and are forgiven, 

For priests decl ire they ’ve entered heaven, 
And mourn their victims may not be 

Their pious murderers’ company.’ 

This last couplet, as we gather from a note, refers to the case of Henry G. Green, 
who was executed at Troy a few years since, for deliberately poisoning his wife, but 
who was supposed to have ‘experienced religion’ a few moments before his death. 
“I hope he did, adds our satirist ; ‘ but it was ridiculous to hear a pious divine lament- 
ing, withthe most holy horror depicted upon his countenance, that the poor wife had 
not made an ‘open avowal of faith, that she might keep company in heaven with 
her sainted murderer!’ °T was a great pity, was n't it, that she should be debarred 
from the celestial society of such a kind and affectionate spouse? . . . Tere 
used to be curious alliterative titles to books in ‘days gone by” About the year 1646 
there was published a work entitled: ‘A Pair of Bellows to blow off the Dust Cast 
upon John Fay’? Another was called: ‘ The Snuffers of Divine Love? Cromwett’s 
time was particularly famous for title-pages: ‘Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches ;’ ‘ High-Heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness ;’ ‘ Crumbs of Comfort for 
the Chickens of the Covenant, etc. An imprisoned Quaker published: ‘A Sigh of 
Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion, Breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earthen 
Vessel, known among Men by the Name of Samuel Fish? About the same time ap- 
peared ‘ The Spiritual Mustard-Pot,to make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion.’ Also, 
‘A xhot at the Devil's Head-Quarters, through the Tube of the Cannon of the Cove- 
nant. Another: ‘ Reaping-Hook well tempered for the Stubborn Ears of the Coming 
Crop: or Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the Chick- 
ens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation. 
On the title-page of another, we have the following copious description of its con- 
tents: ‘ Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Sou! for Sin, or the ‘ Penitential Psalms of the 
princely Prophet Davin; whereunto are also annexed Winu1am Hurnnis’s ‘ Hand- 
ful of Honeysuckles,; and divers other Godly and Pithy Ditties, now newly ayg- 
mented’ . . . THe metropolitan doctors, of different natious, render nice certifi- 
cates of death to our ‘ Board of Health, don't they? What do you make of these, 
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for example? ‘ War is’t awr abow ?’ as Mr. Bar said at the London police station- 
house : 
‘Tuts is to certify that Mary fourteen months old born in this city daughter of Mrs. J —— 


H —— Division st. died to-day of menin gitis consecutive of cholera infantum. C. H —, M.D. 
‘Barsara Retcina, old nine months died to-day on paralisy. The Vather is not able to defraid 
the burying expense. In testimony of it, P. A—-. 


‘Diep MAREuRATA Humer ten months old Died at 19 clack last with thee father of Henrey 
HiumerR on thee cholera. Dr. B m 





Tue best impromptu in English is said to be the following, ‘ perpetrated’ by the 
author of the ‘ Night Thoughts; when two ladies, with whom he was walking in a 
garden, (one of them his ‘intended,) compelled him to leave them, to answer a sum- 
mons from the Duke of Wiarton, his ‘patron :’ 

*Tuve Anam looked, when from the garden driven, 

And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 

Like him I go, but yet to go am loth ; 

Like him I go. for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind : 
His Eve went with him — mine remains behind,’ 
‘Farner Haexen, the devoted Catholic missionary, of whom we made mention 
in a late number, is dead. He died of cholera while ascending the Missouri river. 
In a brief record of his life the ‘St. Lewis Times’ observes: ‘He was perhaps 
more profoundly acquainted with the aboriginal languages of North-America than 
any man of his day; spoke and wrote more than a dozen of them; had inves- 
tigated their affinities and relationships, and grouped them together in families, of 
which he discovered the Algonquin to be the patriarch, and had formed a grammar 
and dictionary of the Pottawattomi language, which, should they ever be given to 
the public, will be the most splendid contribution to American philology made for 
many a long year. For fifteen years he has roamed the wild savannas of the Mis- 
sourl territory, in company with the Indians, to whose welfare he had devoted his 
life; and wild will be the grief and mourning with which the news of his death will 
be heard among his red children, by whom he was almost adored’ We cannot 
doubt that such will be the case. In the language of old Skenanpoan, the report of 
his decease will come to their ears ‘like the sound of the fall of a mighty oak in the 
stillness of the woods’ . . . ‘The New-York Organ’ is a paper conducted with 
marked taste and talent. It is various and interesting in its selections, and its edito- 
rials are conceived and executed with dignity and spirit. It well and wisely incul- 
eates the virtue of temperance, to support which cause it was originally established ; 
but it is itself temperate, which is more than can be said of other ‘temperance- 
journals’ which we have seen. Calm argument wins many whom denunciatory ul- 
traism would offend. . . . Iv former days, one Zack. Sous flourished ‘ down 
east’ as a kind of ‘hedge’ or ‘hemlock-lawyer.’ He was not a favorite at the bar, 
but on the contrary, vice versd. At one of the terms of the court, the volume enti- 
tled ‘The World Without S.uls’ was lying about ‘ promiscuously’ in the ‘bar’ On 
a fly-leaf one of the young ‘ waiters on Provipence’ wrote this distich: 


, 


¢¢ A wortp without Sovis’ is a world I’d admire, 
If all souls weré@ like to *‘SouLe ZacHARIAH.’’ 
‘The Book-Trade’ is the name of a periodical published in this city, which we can 
conscientiously commend as a valuable monthly record of new publications, and as 
an excellent advertising medium for book-sellers. It has the same aim, in regard to 
the above objects, with one of its weekly contemporaries, which is usually known by 
the sobriquet of ‘ Book-sellers’ Circular’ Its notices, however, are of American new 
works, instead of being re-hashes of English reviews of foreign current literature. It 
gives a catalogue of all the works issued monthly in the Union, distinguishing those 
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which are serials, and contains a large amount of information of interest to publishers 
at large. Mr. H. Wirsox, Number 40 Ann-street, is the publisher. . . . Pro- 
FEssOR ANDERSON is a great juggler, and a ‘right kind of a man, to boot. His trick 
with the bottle, from which he pours about a pipe of liquors, of any kind asked for, 
is truly marvellous. Some of the notices of him, however, are in exceedingly bad 
taste, to say nothing of their credibility ; being very much as the following would be 
of a kindred American exhibitor abroad ; ‘ Professor PuzzLem was a warm friend of 
General Wasutneton, old Joun Apams, and Dr. Franxurn. ‘Puzziem, said Wasu- 
tncTon to him one day at dinner, ‘I think I can beat you at that trick of making the 
plates disappear. I'll bet you five dollars I can do it!’ ‘Done!’ said Puzztem. The 
money was planked, and Dr. Franktty held the stakes. Wasntneron won, for he 
yas an expert trickster, and when not engaged in battle was always practising the 
intellectual and elevating art of the necromancer. Old Mr. Apams, who was taking 
notes at the time, observed that he also was very fond of juggling, and should like to 
take lessons of the Professor. Dr. Frankuty also joined his class, and soon became 
an accomplished operator. When their lessons were completed, they presented Pro- 
fessor PuzzLeM with a silk purse, containing one hundred rix-dollars!’ Perhaps all 
this would be generally believed in England: also, perhaps it might not. ... Wx, 
well! Master ‘Y. Y.!’ you are beginning to know about ‘ Aisses’ pretty early for 
a ‘ young lad of sixteen!’ But you shall be heard, if only for the purpose of making 
you ashamed of yourself some fifty years from now. The lines are for the perusal 
of young lovers in particular, and not for ‘general circulation :’ 
I Iv, 

Wruart are kisses? All these charm me, 

Short-lived blisses But not harm me 
As the dew- drops in the sun; Half so much as ruby lips 

Yet in giving Sweetly smiling, 

And receiving Soul-beguiling, 
Them, are hearts oft lost and won. As sweet poison thence it sips. 


It 


Foolish lipping, Words they ’ve spoken, 
Nectar sipping Trembling, broken, 
Sweeter than the honeyed flowers; Low, but all my frame they thrill; 
Such employment! * Thine for ever! 
W hat enjoyment _ I will never 
It imparts to twilight hours! Cease to love thee, come what will!’ 


Itt. VI. 
Bright eyes shining, With a blessing, 
Brown locks twining, Fondly pressing 
Cheeks as ruddy as the rose; Many a time those lips to mine, 
Smooth chin rounded, Thus [ murmur, 
Straight neck bounded ‘ Lovely charmer, 
By a heaving busom’s snows : I too am for ever thine!’ 


A roa lay over the broad expanse of the Tappaiin-Zee, at Doss his Ferry, the 
other morning. There is a small but very long-eared donkey at that place, the 
Bucephalus of a juvenile play-mate of ‘Young Kyick., whom also our scion backs 
whenever so minded. The little animal is very strong, and ‘carries weight for age ;’ 
so we mounted him, on the foggy morning aforesaid, and rode to the water's edge, 
looking into the mist, which hid the farther shore from sight. Sir Josnua Reynotps, 
in one of his lectures, says that the horizon-line of the ‘ great and wide sea, in mid 
deep, is one of the most striking emblems of the infinite and the eternal to be found 
in all the works of the Atmicuty. We thought of this while looking off upon the 
dim (and at the time boundless) waste of waters before us; and then came the thought 
of Narotroy at Saint Helena, musing by the solemn shore of the vast ocean which 
formed the watery walls of his island-prison ; and so strong was the last impression, 
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that, mounted as we were, we began to feel, in that moment of deep reverie, that we 
were NaPoLeon, tak ng our equestrian exercise of a morning, and looking off upon the 
sea; when all at once, an unmistakable juvenile voice, that is usually ‘music to our 
ears, ‘let down the peg’ that held up our musings, with the untimely, and we may 
add uncalled-for remark, accompanied by a loud laugh, that was surely unnecessary 
if not unbecoming: ‘If there isn’t Farner on Dunkey ! — how he looks!’ Our imagi- 
nary NaroLeon vanished as quickly at this interruption as did Hamtet’s father’s 
ghost when he ‘smelt the morning air;’ and we ‘ saw ourselves as others saw us ;’ 
a biped, clad in a thin linen coat, broad-brimmed Rocky-mountain-fur hat, (a present 
from ‘ Betiacosca, now of that ilk,) seated on an ass, and a little one at that! As 
we turned him to go back, having ‘ satisfied the sentiment, his saddle turned too, and 
we fell to the ground, a distance, perhaps, from the top of his back, of some three 
feet. No bones were broken; but we didn’t like the report of the unimportant cir- 
cumstance which ‘ Young Kyick.’ bore to his mother: ‘Farner got threw from Duy- 
KEY!’ ‘ Threw!’ — that’s a good style of grammar to be used by the son of an 
Eprror! All this may seem ridiculous: but why might we not have fancied our- 
self Naro.eon, amidst the kindred outward accessories of his last position ? Suppos- 
ing our dress and steed were not warlike? Is it the uniform that makes the cap- 
tain? If it is, we should like to know it! . . . A FrienpD ina southern city, 
from whom to hear is always a pleasure, sends us the following anecdote of that 
prince of writers and rarest of sensible humorists, the late Rev. Sypyey Suirn: 


‘Ir happened during the youth of Sypney Smirn, that he was settled as curate of souls in a 
small inland English town. And in this town there was a field, over which the inhabitants had 
from time immemorial been accustomed to travel, according to that right or title known to stu- 
dents of BLacksTone as ‘Prescription.’ But ere long the field alluded to came into the pos- 
session of a crusty old codger, who seems to have relished legal prescription about as well as 
medical; for to the great discomfort of the entire vicinage, he at once put a stop to this right 
of way by putting up a board-fence, and stationing a big bull-dog as superintendent of the 
same. Nor was there any one bold enough to dispute the owner or the dog. Nay, so sulky was 
the anti-prescriptionist that he even refused to communicate with any man on the subject. 

‘In consequence of this, the poor devils applied to the parson, who was even more at a loss 
than they, for the old heathen repudiated clerical interference with even greater bitterness than 
legal or medical. But Sypney knew that there were other methods of killing dogs beside chok- 
ing them with bread and butter, and set himself carefully to work to ascertain the habits of this 
‘modern Timon.’ He soon found that he was in the habit of going once a week to a solitary 
ale-house, and there reading, to mug-and-pipe accompaniments, a filthy little sheet whose staple 
consisted of reports of criminal trials, and similar spice. 

‘*T have got you!’ thought the Rasgvats of the nineteenth century. And repairing to his 
sanctum he at once prepared the report of a trial, which was represented as having recently 
taken place in some out-of-the-way court, of 2 certain farmer who had also illegally closed a 
right of way, and confirmed it in like manner with a big bull-dog, which had bitten a child. All 
manner of antiquated law-dust was copiously sprinkled in the speech of the judge, and the hei- 
nousness of k#eping a savage dog was clearly proved from PLowpen, Bracron, and other famil- 
iar legal works. But the judge also admitted that the testimony had amply established an almost 
angelic goodness of character in other respects for the accused. He had given annually nine- 
tenths of his goods to the poor, was a model father, a pattern husband, a perfect son, and the 
very ne plus ultra of every thing in all things — save only in keeping a vicious dog. In conse- 
quence of this being his only offence of any description, the judge declared that he would be 
very lenient and inflict the mildest penalty possible, consistent with duty; that is to say, he 
should simply sentence him to transportation for sevenyears ! 

‘ Dashing down his beer, smashing his pipe, and dropping his paper, the old fellow ran home, 
shot his dog, and demolished with hasty blows the fence, and so ends the tale.’ 


LisTENING, on a recent memorable evening, to the sweet air of one of Dempsrer’s 
popular songs, as it floated over the moon-lit waters of beautiful Lake George, we could 
not choose but think of what our friend LoxereLLow once said in relation to the 
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mus‘¢ and execution of this charming, unaffected vocalist: ‘Wernstrer, said the poet, 


‘once said of England, that she surrounded the world with one continuous strain of 
martial music; but Dempster does something much better: he encircles it with the 
songs of peace: he goes about doing good; lightening, as it were, and refreshing the 
soil about the flowers of life’ Wheresoever the reader may be, when he peruses 
this tribute, if Mr. Dempster is singing in his vicinity, let him attend his concert, 
and hear 


‘WHETHER or no 
This thing be so.’ 


’ 

3y-the-by, ‘speaking of music; Mr. Samvuet C. Joiire, who publishes the most 
beautiful music we ever saw, has sent us the following popular productions ; ‘ Fowler's 
Lily Waltz; with an exquisite lily-vignette title, that is itself worth the price of the 
music ; ‘Echo of the Valley, a brilliant waltz, dedicated to Mrs. Davin H. Lrrrte, 
of Cherry-Valley, and containing a good view of that pleasant village, looking from 
the west; A sequel to ‘The Cavalier; as sung by Miss Mary Taytor; ‘ Merwin’s 
Grand March, as performed by the Cleveland Brass Band; and Bioomrre.p’s 
‘Island Schottische? . . . A-corresponvenr of the ‘ 7ribune’ daily journal, writ- 
ing from Lake George, pays a deserved tribute to the unsurpassed attractions of the 
scenery, and to the excellence of the ‘Lake-House, one of the best-kept watering 
place inns in this country. We annex a passage or two from the communication of 
‘A Gornamite’ to which we have allusion: 


‘We left the caravansera of the United States Hotel at Saratoga early in the morning of a 
glorious August day. We were: fresh and vigorous with rest, we were animated with hope, and 
we saw the hills gradually rising before us;’ a scene to the full as beautiful as that which glad- 
dened the eyes of * Anisan the son of ABENSERA.’ We rolled swiftly on to the Moreau-station, 
where we took the plank-road, and BLancnaRp’s pleasant coaches, for Lake George, that most 
beautiful of all the many beautiful scenes of our noble State. In an hour and a half of delight- 
ful riding, during which the dim-)/ue *Green Mountains’ of Vermont and the undulating hills 
of Washington county were all the while in sight, we alighted at Suerritu’s * Lake-House, 
so greatly improved and renovated that we did not know the place. The superb parlor and 
new rooms erected by the proprietor leave nothing to be desired in that unsurpassed establish- 
ment; unsurpassed, | mean, for true comfort, for abundant and luxurious living, and for the 
matchless scenery of bright water and mountains near and far, whose braided and commingled 
shadows chanze into a different beauty with every hour of the day. I sailed in the fleet ‘ Gay- 
lord Clark,’ bearing the colors of your friend * Old Kwick.;’ | caught bass and perch by the 
‘ fifties ;’ L inveigled the shy trout from the streams that pour their silver volume into the lake; 
I visited Fort George and * Bloody Pond,’ and dwelt in a long reverie upon the sanguinary scenes 
of a by-gone time. May they never come again! For, 


rat 


‘I saw ‘ Ciz livin’ Live Ratil Snaix from Tung Mounting, and held the red hat-ribbons of a 
fair and gentle lady over the glass cover, which provoked them to coil, and emit from their rattles 
that sound which 1s so much like the noise ma 'e by locusts; and presently, with flattened heads 
and tongues blue-quivering, they threw back their jaws, and struck uj; at the offensive crimson. 
The whole under-surface of the glass was covered with spots of their poison thus emitted. 
* Wake snakes,’ and then get out of their way ! 


Tue advice and example herein set forth are from the pen of an old and genial 
friend, who follows, and is, and does, precisely what he describes : 


‘Tort not for fame, nor a sounding name, *L’°d work each day in a quiet way ; 
Strive not for wealth nor power ; 1 would read, and write, and talk; 
Whoso clings to these faithless things, | And Id sometimes ride by the river’s side, 
Is cheated every hour. Or enjoy an evening walk. 


‘I’d spend my life away from strife, ~ *1°d do what good soe’er I could, 
With my wife and children dear ; Regardless of pra'se or blame; 
I’d have a cot in a sheltered spot, And when at list my days are past, 
And a pleasant neighbor near. Have my children do the same. 


THERE is a report quite current in town that the yacht ‘America, built in New- 
York, has beaten the British Royal Yacht Squadron out of sight. ‘Can’t be true, 
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can it?’ They say, too, that the American commodore tried to secure a wager of 
fifty thousand dollars, that he could out-sail any yacht-craft in Great-Britain, 
and couldn't get it. But ’pears to us this must be a mistake! ‘ Kaiin’t be, ye 
kno!’ . . . ‘Bore’ us, ‘N. H. J.,” of Wayne county, Indiana ?—‘ not a bit of it!’ 
Your missive is ‘ booked, and we should like more such, moreover. . . . GENIO 
C. Scorr, in his ‘ Mirror of Fashion, continues to ‘set the style’ of gentlemen's ha- 
biliments at each change of the four seasons, Couldn't the style of his pictured faces 
be changed now and then? They are ‘nice-looking’ faces, disfigured by nothing 
that can be called expression. The fall-fashion strikes us as simple and tasteful. 

*‘ CooreR, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her fields, her pioneer of mind,’ 

is no longer among the living. While the sheets of this department of the Kyick- 
EKBOCKER are early passing through the press, it is announced in all the daily jour- 
nals that ‘James Fenimore Coorer, the preéminent American novelist, expired at 
his residence, ‘ Otsego-Hall? Cooperstown, on the afternoon of Sunday the four- 
teenth day of September, in the sixty-second year of his age’ In the words of an 
able contemporary,‘ Mr. Coorer rose with the dawn of our literature ; and at a pe- 
riod when it had to struggle for a recognition before the tribunals of European 
opinion, his name was one of the few to which we confidently appealed to substan- 
tiate our claims. He has since grown with its growth, and in his list of illustrious 
books he has left us a noble and imperishable inheritance” We are promised an 
authentic sketch of his life, and a condensed but comprehensive review of his great 
works, by a competent hand, for this Magazine. We may remark here, that there 
isan elaborate sketch of the life and writings of Mr. Coorer, and a fine portrait, 
in the April number of the ‘ Jnternational Magazine? This sketch he himself re- 
garded as the one which did him the completest justice. It was, as we judge, from 
the capable pen of Dr. Gaiswo tp, long bis intimate personal friend. . . . We 
hope it is not too late, in this glorious month of October, to remind all those who 
would ‘travel by water’ along our noble Hudson, that ow is the time to see the 
beauties that border that matchless river. Take the swift, the beautiful ‘ Reisperr’ 
up the great stream, and the sumptuous ‘New Wortp’ ‘bock agen. So shall 
you see what our river-steamers are ; what themes of just pride they are to every 
New-Yorker —to every American. Js there any thing like them for speed, com- 
fort, luxury !—any thing in the wide world? ‘Not by a long shot!’ And Cap- 
tain De Groot, with his right hand man Parrerson, and Captain Acker, (although 
young, yet ‘remembered of old’ by all voyagers on the river,) and his courteous 
sub-officers — they too will exemplify the combined excellence of native steamers 
with native officers. Town-reader, metropolitan or transient, go up and down the 
Hudson in our October! You will never re-gret nor for get the passage during 
this ‘Sabbath of the year? . . . Lawyers are a grave, sedate race when ‘ on 
duty, but ‘ out of court’ we know of no class who cultivate the humorous more 
assiduously, and we may add, more effectively. Read the following, for example, 
sent us by ‘one of ‘em:’ 

‘In one of the western counties of the ‘ down east’ State, there ‘waved’ many years ago, and 
for many years, an artillery company, famous in all the country side for its parades and sham- 
fights. To see the Paris Artillery of a ‘ trainin’-day was ‘an aim and an achievement.’ In the 
time of the last war with England its meetings were frequent and exciting. Lieutenant J-— y, 
remembered for his love of liquor, hate of the ‘ Federalists,’ and babitual use and misuse of the 
word ‘busines~,’ was * balmy’ beyond question, when, late in the afternoon of training-day, he 
was invited by the captain, in accordance with the usage of those days, to take command of the 


company for a short drill before breaking up. Bracing himself as well as he could aguinst a 
large elm, he commenced giving orders: * Fellow-sogers, p’ise swoard!’ said he, After some 
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little time he roused himself and repeated, ‘ P’ise swoard!’? ‘Why, lieutenant, we ’ve been 
p’ised for five minutes, exclaimed one of the sergeants. ‘Well, the ‘ dis-ness’ is, keep p’ised !? 
hicoughed the Lieutenant. 

‘lr was in the same county, in the time of the old Common Pleas Court, that an elderly and 
garrulous female witness was called to give her testimony in a case before the bench. Her an- 
swers to thecounsel were so confused and unsatisfactory, that at length the judge (afterward 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court) interfered, and inquired who she had been talking about. 
*Nancy KNEELAND, how in divine presence,’ was the prompt reply. 


‘Ar arecent term of the court in an eastern county, J- s H—n, or ‘Uncle Jemmy,’ as he 
is familiarly called, was ajuryman, Several actions of H ——, a clock-vender, came on for trial. 
All the cases, good and bad alike, going against the plaintiff, some one asked *Uncle Jemmy’ 
how it happened: * Why,’ said he, * Most all of the jury had some of them clocks!’ There was 
‘retribution,’ moral and legal! At the same term of the court several members of the grand 
jury, as they went up to the court-house, were in the habit of calling at the shop of the sheriff 
and taking a ‘nip. Afterward the sheriff was sued before a Justice of the Peace for selling 
liquor contrary to law, and one of the ‘jurors aforesaid ’ was called to give his testimony to the 
fact of buying of the defendant during the term of the court; but he declined to answer on 
the ground that he had taken an oath to * keep the secrets of the Grand Jury while in session!” 
Among the items in an account sued in the same court is this: *‘ To repairing one ox, ,35, 


Wacxine over the hills to-day, at the Ferry of Doss, that look down upon the 
broad Tappaiin Zee, and the distant shores of the lordly Hudson, holding * Young 
Knicx.’s’ little brown hand in ours, as we traversed the faintly-fading fields we began 
to meditate upon why it is, that even the precursors of Autumn are so melancholy. 
The wind has a different sound in the trees; it sighs as ‘fall’ approaches, and the 
leaves respond but slightly to its most fervent kiss: moreover, there is a hushed 
silence in the air which belongs not to Summer. And these outward things beget an 
irresistible inward sadness: and as we walked, these lines of Tennyson came to 


mind : 
‘Tears, idle tears, | know not what they mean, 
Te rs from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the fading autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more!’ 


There are no two sadder words in the English language than ‘no more—no 
more!’ . . . Iris Wasutneron Irvine who says, as few but himself could say 
so well, that ‘it is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to create them- 
selves, springing up under every disadvantage, and working their solitary but irresist- 
ible way through a thousand obstacles. Nature seems to delight in disappointing 
the assiduities of art, with which it would rear dulness to maturity, and to glory 
in the vigor and luxuriance of her chance productions. She scatters the seeds of 
genius to the winds, and though some may perish among the stony places of the 
world, and some may be choked by the thorns and brambles of e: rly adversity, yet 
others will now and then strike root, even in the clefts of the rock, struggle bravely 
up into sunshine, and spread over their sterile birth-place all the beauties of vege- 
tation’ . . . THERE was ‘once upon a time’ an old pilferer ‘down east, upon 
whom all thefts, far and near, were at once charged, when any loss was discovered. 
The old fellow bore the universal‘ onus’ patiently fora time ; but finding that in some 
instances he was suffering for the sins of others, he issued a ‘ Caution to the Public? in 
the usual form: ‘I hereby forbid all persons, from this date, to steal on my account 
and risk. Iam no longer accountable for their trespasses, as I have more than I can 
answer for of my own!’ Slightly gelid that, to our conception. . . . Our 
theatrical and other kindred notices this month must be brief as the poésy of a 
ring’ At the ‘ Broapway, our great tragedian, Epwin Forrest, after a long ab- 
sence from the stage, has appeared, night after night, to literally overflowing houses. 
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Neither his great powers nor great popularity have at all abated. He is nightly 
welcomed by ‘hands with hearts in them’ The ‘Bowery’ is in the full tide of 
success, with attractions that seem incapable of being resisted; promising not only 
to return the losses of its indefatigable proprietor and manager, but ‘to secure for 
him a handsome fortune. Nrsto’s, always full, is now ‘only more so’ every night, 
‘rain or shine’ Mrs. Mowarr’s triumphant engagement was followed by that of the 
always-popular Ravets ; and we hear of several other exticements, equally treasury- 
filling. Brovcuam’s beautiful theatre, with the new piece of ‘John Bull and 
‘Brother Jonathan, is the ‘ talk of the town, as well as its resort ; and the ‘Cham- 
bers-street Theatre, as we hear, is also well filled with admirers of the old stan- 
dard attractions of that house. Strangers in the city, and returned citizens, have no 
lack of dramatic amusements. . . . Quire a clever little paper is the ‘Juvenile 
Weekly Gazette’ of this city. But study simplicity, boys, in your articles. We 
notice the employment now and then of certain long ‘sesquipedalian’ words, which 
are certainly any thing but juvenile. Boys, be boys, as well with your pens as with 
your 





















‘ 
* marbles and kite, 
Your spin-top, and nine-pins and ball.’ 





You are not philosophers yet. ‘ When I was a child, says Saint Paut, ‘I spake as 
achild’ . . . We propose to get up a series of school-books for new beginners, 
commencing with the most juvenile ‘intellections’ Here is the first reading-les- 
son: ‘ Henry was a bad boy. He lived in the town of Frederick, Maryland. He 
threw camphene-oil on a dog’s tail. The dog ran away, with his tail on fire. He 
ran into Mr. Grorce Keruart’s barn. He set fire to the barn. The barn was burnt 
down, and the hay and corn burnt up. See what comes of being cruel! Henry was 
a bad boy. . . . Can any body tell us who wrote the following? We heard it 
sung the other evening to a very charming air, and should like to trace its authorship : 


























‘Give me old music! let me hear 
The songs of days gone by, 
Nor stay thy voice in kindly fear, 
If to thy notes a falling tear 
Should make a mute reply: 
The songs that lulled me on the breast, 
To sleep away the noon, 
Sing on —sing on! I love them best, 
There ’s witchery in the notes imprest 
With each familiar tune. 


* Give me old wine! — its choicest store, 
Drawn from the shady bin ; 
Our vineyards shall produce no more 
Such rare strong juice they gave of yore, 
As sparkling lies within ; 
This was my grand-sire’s chief delight, 
When the day’s chase was o’er. 
Fill high! fill high! its treasures bright 
Shall sparkle on our board to-night, 
Though we should drink no more. 


*Give me old friends ! — the tried, the true, 
Who launched their barks with me, 
And all my joys and sorrows knew, 
As chance’s gales the pilgrim blew 
Across the troubled sea: 
Their memories are the same as mine — 
Our loves through life shall last ; 
Bring one, bring «//, your smiles to shine 
Upon our good old songs and wine, 
Like sun-beams from the past!’ 


Durie the war of 1812 it chanced that an invasion was expected in the town 
of Lyme, situated at the mouth of the Connecticut river. The ‘spirit of the times’ 
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had previously manifested itself in militia gatherings and organizations; and the 
individual who had undertaken to discipline the rustics in the art of war was one 
Captain Tivker, who had advanced his company to a high state of ‘ theoretical 
practice, through the aid of broom-sticks and corn-stalks, interspersed here and 
there with a rusty old ‘Queen’s-arm’ Well, several ferocious and determined 
‘parades’ were executed, in anticipation of the enemy’s advent. Balls were cast, 
guns scoured, flints picked, and the ‘troops’ were set to work in digging a trench 
which should command the entrance of the river, under the supervision of Colonel 
S , Who was a veteran of the revolution. It was not long before some gun- 
boats were seen approaching, closely followed by two English frigates ; ani as they 
came within range. a shot or two was fired. The ‘ troops’ were all duly entrenched ; 
and thrust through their embankment, the muzzles of two culverins, fully charged 
with death-dealing matériel, stood ‘grinning grim defiance’ to foreign invasion, and 
awaiting the charge. But at this juncture our doughty captain was not to be found. 
The valiant colonel had ridden up and down the lines in vain in search of him; but 
at length he espied in the distance a dirt covered head bobbing up and down occa- 
sionally from the ground, whose ‘continuations’ were evidently busily eugaged in 
finding the bottom of a deephole. In the summer-tide of passion, the colonel rode 
up to the spot and exclaimed: ‘ What the devil are you doing in that hole, Captain 
Tinker? Why are you not at the head of your troops?’ ‘Troops be d— dl!’ 
replied tLe captain ; ‘it ’s their business to take care of themselves: this is my hole; 
I dug it last night; and the cussed Britishers can hit me if they kin—let ‘em 
shute! Let the troops git under their sand-bank if they don’t want to git hit: 
they got one!’ Wasn't this an exhibition of the ‘ better part of valor’ in a com- 
manding officer? . . . ‘Love at First Sight, in the March number of the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER, was by Buiwer, as attributed and editorially doubted. . . . Many 
matters, including sights witnessed and enjoyed ina recent trip to Lake George, 
are embodied in some five pages of ‘Gossip, crowded out of the present num- 
ber. . . . Here, by the post-man, come two letters from two little girls at 
boarding-school in the country. They are ‘coming home !’ for their vacation, and are 
as juicy about the heart as their ‘ forbears’ who will welcome them after their long 
absence. Little did we once think that we should ever have such fervent aspira- 
tions that these then ‘little people’ should be trained up worthily for both worlds ! 
Each wasa little baby once ; and so were we, for that matter, and feel almost like one 
now —and a crying one at that. Time rolls on so very swiftly! . . . ‘By the 
way, Kyick, R UA QB X P-ditionist 2?’ asks a correspondent. ‘ Not exactly 
and vet we have certain American sympathies with those who have been deceived 
and betrayed, of which there is a record, written and ‘typed, in our deferred mat- 
ter. . . . Tat was a modest request of a correspondent, of whom we had 


never heard before, and whose asinine hide we couldn't have recognized in a tan- 


yard, to come thirty miles to read a manuscript poem, and ‘eat some watermelons!’ 


At a time, too, when the country was like a huge over-baked pudding, the earth dry 
as Scotch snuff, and vegetation scorched to a cinder! It was ‘no go’ on our part. 
We had ‘mush, ‘ water, and other ‘millions, nearer home —and better company, 
too, ’xpect. . . . Twere is a ‘palpable hit’ in the following, which we derive 
from a friend, that will not be lost upon those who contemn such affectations: 

‘A Juevitite Proressor.— The new professor of Teratology in the Jvuevitte THauMATURGIC 
ann AvuTe@euLoaistic CoLLeGcE, when about lately to take a walk in the fields, borrowed a stick 


from the professor of Hipposandalology, and said, * Resolved to perambulate these graminiferous 
enclosures, and supported by this ligneous auxiliary, I make an exodus from my domicile, in 
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defiance of multifarious adversaries, anserine and asinine, masculine and feminine, equine and 
porcine, canine and feline, ursine and vulpine, serpentine and murine, ovine and bovine.’ The 
remaining members of the Jugville faculty, convinced by this and other proofs that their col- 
league was a man of rare abilities, conferred forthwith on the learned teratologist the degree of 


A. P., (.dsinvrum Princeps,) that being the highest academical honor which their charter allows 
them to grant.’ 


« 
of a green Yankee who came down the Sound in a Hartford steamer with me. He 


had never been ‘to ’York’ before, and he was asking questions of every body on 


‘I suoutp like you to have seen, said a friend to us the other day, ‘: specimen 


board the boat. However, if he was ‘ green as grass’ he was picking up a good deal of 
information, which will doubtless stand him in good stead hereafter. One of his 
comparisons struck me as decidedly original: ‘Up to Northampton, said he ‘I took 
breakfast, and they taxed me tew shillin’s!) "Twas a pooty good price, but I ’gin it 
to ’em. "Twas enough, any way. Well, when I come down to Har'’ford, I took 
breakfast ag'in, next mornin’, and when I asked ’em ‘ How much?’ they looked at 
me anc said, ‘ Half a dollar!!’ I looked back at ’em pooty sharp —but I paid it; 
and arter I'd paid it, I sot down, and ciphered up inside how much it would cost 
a fellow to board long at that rate; and I tell you what, I pooty soon found edéut 
that ‘fore the end of a month it would make a fellow’s pocket-book look as if an 
elephant had stomped ontoit!’ *Sam Suick’ himself never employed a mere strik- 
ing simile. . . . Many a bereaved heart will feel the touching tenderness of the 
‘ Dirge’ which ensues, which needs no proof, save that afforded by the lines them- 
selves, that it eame from the heart of the writer: 





















































































‘Cuaruie, darling little CHarRLig, 
Much belov'd, but blighted early, 
Blinding tears our grief are telling, 
As we sean thy narrow dwelling. 


* Mourning for our vanish’d pleasure, 
Mourning for our cherish'd treasure ; 
Words of consolation spurning, 
Comfort finding but in mourning. 


‘ Household echoes, lately ringing 
With the gladness of thy singing, 
Now are silent, or awaken 
To the wail of hearts torsaken. 


| *To thee baby hearts were clinging, 
Now with wordless sorrow wringing. 
He recall’d thee home who gave thee; 
Night was come, and death would have thee. 


‘While the budding woods were growing, *So we leave thee here in slumber 

Daffodils and pansies blowing, Which no earthly pain can cumber, 
Song-birds to their haunts return'ng, Till the trump of Gop awake thee, 

Thou hast gone and left us mourning. Home to CurisT in bliss to take thee,’ w. 


An exceedingly pretty ballad-song has just been published by Mr. Stpney Pier- 
son, bearing the title, ‘T bring thee, Love, no Costly Gems. The words are by our 
correspondent, Mr. J. Howa»p Waiywaicut, and the music by Georce Bristow, 
Esq. A propos of music: as we write, the eminent cantatrice, Miss Caruartne 
Hayes, is taking the town captive by the exquisite melody and execution of her 
songs. Her popularity here is even now as ‘fixed’ a fact as her transcendent 
merit. . . . ‘Zhe New-York Tomes’ is the title of a new and handsome penny 
journal, established by Henry J. Raymonp, Esq. It is a most ably edited and 
thorough newspaper, and we predict for it an ultimate success second to no other 
metropolitan sheet. . . . Tus pleasantly writes ‘ M. W.;’ making us still more to 
regret the loss of his previous lively and felicitous communication: ‘So then it seems 
that my last letter to you has, with other ‘light literature, been found and converted by 
some person, who has doubtless helped himself to all the wit done up in that abstracted 
parcel, and suddenly become the life of the circle in which he moves. If I knew the 
man, I should not take one step toward bringing him to justice. I feel that he has been 
already punished ; for I can imagine the opinion which he must have formed of him- 
self when he broke open the ‘ box, in the shade of his retirement, and found the 
expected treasure turned, like fairy gold, into a few leaves of an ‘Eprror’s Table. 
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Perhaps, if he is a timid man, his condition is still more pitiable, and he is going 
about among his friends, full of anecdotes which he dare not utter, and of puns which 
he dare not perpetrate for fear of being detected as a thief! You ask me to repeat 
that letter, but there is not a shred of it, either original or copy, in existence, and the 
spirit of controversy which inspired it has passed away. I have a faint, dreamy 
recollection of some grievous injury received from you in connection with the poet 
Wore; but I freely forgive you both. This lovely frame of mind is not a passing 
mood of midsummer; nor is it a relaxation of the moral state, produced by the heat 
of the days and stifling watches of the night, with which we have been lately tried 
as ina furnace. It is the result of a visit to the country. Mr. Fow er, the phre- 
nologist, suggests, in his evidence in the Buptone case, that the geological position of 
New-England is by degrees changing the skeletons of the inhabitants and giving 
their features a peculiar cast. We Dutchmen long ago detected certain stony influ- 
ences at work upon the hearts of the people of New-England, and the effect of the 
Plymou'h rock alone has been, as we all know, decidedly injurious. It seems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fow.er’s theory, that the same power, mysteriously exhaling from the 
soil, is now elevating their cheek-bones and permanently lengthening their counte- 
nances, There must be some truth in this theory, or else how could my removal 
from the sandy island of Manhattan to the top of an exceedingly high mountain in 
a neighboring State affect me as it did ina single month? I felt my intelligence 
falling day by day, from the high state of cultivation common in New-York, to the 
fallow condition of the rural mind; and so on, until I had nothing left but a few 
animal instincts, and a vegetable taste for dew and sunshine. Yet there is, in my 
experience, no resting-place for the soul of man like that same mountain; which 
lifts one above the busy world, rising serenely as Ararat out of the deluge of life. 
No young hearts ever soften toward each other in the glare of an evening party as 
they dv beneath the moon which overflows the landscape there with light. In the 


free wind that blows from field and woodland the trees sparkle all day as if they 
1 
i 


were carved from emerald, and the sky beyond seems to be set in plates of sapphire 
between their waving branches. There the bosoms of the young feel a continual thrill, 
and the full-grown man himself is sometimes lulled into a reverie, and builds a cas- 
tle in the air. There too people meet and mingle on the most familiar terms, to be 
scattered in a month over the face of the earth, and become strangers to each other 
for evermore ; and there the tenderest ties are woven in a week, to part some day, as 
the morning stage leaves the place, and never be united again! There the Phila- 
delphian talks through her pretty nose, and riots in her joyous animal existence, and 
the southern girl forms her sudden friendships, and makes wild speeches about dis- 
union. There the New-England maiden, ever cool and watchful, reasons herself into 
a flirtation, and the New-Yorker moves through the scene with her inimitable air of 
knowledge of the world. For me, especially, there lingers round the place a won- 
drous charm; a recollection of the supernatural light which made it glorious to my 
eves in earlier years; ere ‘the sun and the moon were darkened, and before I knew 
that childhood and youth were ‘ vanity.” But my lamp burns faintly in the close air 
of this September night ; the town sends up a haze, seething like a cauldron toward 
the moon; and the heavens close over the earth, dark and stifling as the vault of a 
dungeon. Wherefore I wish you a ‘Good Night!’ . . . ‘S.8. GC.’ of Z—, 
is most welcome. November will ‘tell the tale? . . . Tuey hada grand vocal 
concert recently at Dayton, (Ohio,) given by Messrs. Fastrax, Krety, ‘and the for-a- 
leng-time-admired-and-celebrated comical musician, C Krevuear, not only at New- 
York, St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati known — no, but listened to in the whole 
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vorld with the greatest of pleasures —and he make twenty different faces!’ A 
‘true bill’ from the singers’ own hand-bill. . . . A Vineinta poetess, in a brief 


na 


Hf : ‘a : . ‘ 

a poem in the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ addressed to two sisters, and entitled 
‘Coming Home; has these effective and felicitous lines: 

: *Tuvs o’er the mountains’ line of blue 

e That {framed your first sweet years, 


Ye often saw the picture through 
A haze of yearning teurs. 

No home had elsewhere seemed so fair, 
No spot such memories gave ; 

Ye had been happy children there, 

There was your mother’s grave. 
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‘The girding hills whose depth of blue 
Her eyes such gladness cuve, 
Are henceforth consecrate to you — 
The'r shadows cross her grave!’ 









Whoso has returned, after many years, to the place of his birth, and in the absence 



























4 of all that made it ‘home, finds that only Narure has not passed away, ‘like the 

early cloud or the morning dew,’ will understand and feel this mountain-framed pic- 
: ture. . . . Hapy’r the critical friend who has discovered a mote or two in the eye 
j of our proof-reader better remove a raft of timber from his own? Guess so, From 
5 the marked number of the Kyickersocker which he has sent us, he has certainly 


picked out a few errors, more and less material; but his ‘corrections’ contain twice 
the number. He sprinkles in commas with a pepper-box, darkening that which is 


siitdasclna dV 


3 clear and confounding what he would illustrate. What would our friend ‘ Jony 
4 Warers’ think of a profusion of commas to indicate, in poetry, a simple ceesural 
ra pause, where there was no sort of disjunction of sense? He has twice marked out 
4 the first ein ‘doggerel’ Where does he get his authority forthis? He marks a u 
: in the first syllable of ‘ sobriquet. What French dictionary does he use? He crosses 
A out an / in ‘recall,’ although the latter is the orthography given by our two standard 
: American orthoépists. Nevertheless, we thank our correspondent for his ‘ good inten- 
4 tions, and shall not be ill-pleased if he chooses to lay down a few more crum- 
4 bling stones in the infernal pavement. . . . Wrrntn two short weeks from ‘this 
4 


present writing, (September the eighteenth,) will open at the Sruyvesanr Institute, 
Number 659 Broadway, the exhibition of ‘ Leutze’s Grand Picture of Washington 
Crossing the Delaware ;’ a production every way worthy of the high reputation of 
our great modern American historical painter, from whose gifted pencil it proceeds ; 
a picture in which, in the language of one of the most distinguished art-critics in 
Germany, ‘ the artist has depicted the events of the hour in which the destiny of the 
States of North-America was decided, through the boldness of their courageous, 
cautious, immortal leader — Groree Wasutneton.’ The painting is one of the mest 
e perfect of all its eminent creator’s efforts. . . . ‘Kir Ketvin’ has favored us 
j with three numbers of a manuscript-journal published on board the ‘ Battic’ United 
States’ mail-steamer, containing, among many other good things, the ‘ 7’rial of Cap- 
tain Joseph Comstock’ for permitting a north-east wind to blow for six days in suc- 
cession, to the great discomfort of his passengers. Our old friend and correspond- 
ent ‘Lixcotn Ramste’ and Horace Greevey took part in the case. A ‘ curtailed 
abbreviation’ of this marine legal-report will appear hereafter. . . . ‘Wuarare 
these ‘Royal Bath Brick,’ that one hears so much about?’ asked a gentleman the 
other day. ‘They are the ‘ bricks,’ ’ replied a ready-witted friend, ‘that Grorer 
the Fourth used to carry ‘in his hat’ at Bath, his favorite brandy-and-watering 
piace!’ . . . Amannamed Price has just published a spelling-book, which may 
be seen at Reprieto’s. He approached his task as Mixton did the composition of 
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‘ Paradise Lost:’ ‘ As things have gone on in this way, and the public have suffered, 
I now undertook, in the fear of Gop, and looking to Him for divine assistance, 
to —writeaspelling-hook!’ . . . }3¥" Wecall especial attention tothe A dvertise- 
ment of the Thirty-Ninth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine, on the cover of the 
present number, Our Faiexps!—will you reap, and acr? . . . We have an 
apology to make to our recent correspondents. Never, in a single month, during 
the last eighteen years, have we received so many good — really coop — articles, both 
in poetry and prose, as now swell our ‘ Immediately-Accepted’ port-folio; repre- 
senting, we may add, not only matériel from various quarters abroad, from Amer- 
ican sources, but communications from every single State in this Union! Each one 
‘bides its time, and that time will be an early one. Thanks to our friends, ours is 
only ‘l?embarras des richesses’ . . . ‘Do I understand the counsel for defend- 
ant, asked a very far-western judge, ‘to say, that he is about to read his authorities, 
as against the decision just pronounced from the bench?’ ‘ By no means !’ responded 
the counsel ‘ aforesaid.’ ‘I was merely going to show to your honor, by a brief pas- 
sage which I was about to read from the book which I bold in my hand, what a 
d—d old fool BLackstoye must have been!’ ‘Oh, ay!” said the judge, not a little 


elated: ‘and there the matter ended.’ And here owr ‘matter’ ends for this month. 

*,* We have received the following new publications, to some of which we shall ‘ pay our 
respects’ hereafter: From the enterprising metropolitan house of D. AppLETON AND CoMPARY, 
* Sun-beams and Shaduws, and Buds and Blossoms, or * Leaves from Aunt Minnte’s Port-Folio,’ by 
Georoie A. Hutse; * Homeis Home, a‘ Domestic Tale;? ARNoLD’s ‘ First Latin Book,’ on the 
OLLENDoRrr plan, by ALBerr Harkness; and Perkins’ ‘ Practical Arithmetic :? From Tick- 
wor, Reep AND Fir tps, the first and second volumes of De Quincey’s Writings; * Posthumous 
Poems of MorHeRWELL;’ Memoirs of the BuckminstTerRs; and Lowg.v’s * Vision of Sir Laun- 
FAL,’ fourth edition: From Govtp ann Lincoun, *.2 Wreath Around the Cross :” From 
H. Baiturere, Number 299 Broadway,‘ Vestiges of Civilization, or the * Atiology of History, Re- 
ligious, Zsthetical, Political, and Philosophical:’ From Cnaries Scrisner, ‘ Vagamundo,’ or 
*The Attaché in Spain ;’ * The Epoch of Creation” or the * Scripture Doctrine Contrasted with 
the Geological Theory,’ by ELeazer Lorn; with an introduction by Ricuarp W. Dickinson, 
D. D.; and Willow-Lane Stories, by ‘Uncle Frank,’ illustrated: From Lippincott, GRAMBO 
AND Company, Of Philadelphia, a beautiful volume of beautiful *‘ Poems by Mrs. E. H. Ev ins,’ 
with a preface by her eloquent brother, Rey. T. H. Srockxron: From the Broraers HarPer, 
the recent superbly-illustrated work of BarTLert, the eminent artist. entitled ‘ The Nile- Boat,’ 
or, ‘Glimpses of the Land of Egypt:’ From E, C. anv J. Bippie, Philadelphia, CLeveLann’s 
‘English Literature of the Nineteenth Century >? From Putnam, the admirable novel of ‘ Swal- 
low-Birn, by Kennepy ; and two numbers of that tasteful and attractive series, Many CowDEN 
Cuarke’s* Girlhood of Stakspeare’s Heroines ’*Opne ta’ and ‘CaTHARINE AND Bianca:’ From 
J. W. Moore, Philadelphia, the first volume of Cuamsers’* Papers for the People, an excellent 
series ; together with a sketch of the objects and proceedings of the society for the elucidation of 
* The Ante-Columbiin History of America ;’ WesstTeR’s recent Speeches; F. A. P. Barn Anp’s 
Oration at'Tuscaloosa, Alabama ; ‘ Poems and Tales by Mary Campsett;’ the ‘Christian Exam- 
iner: From Troutman anp Hayes, Philadelphia, a superb edition of the * Poetical Worxs of 
William Wordsworth:’ From B. B. Mussey anp Company, Boston, * The Theory of Human 
Progression :? From STRINGER AND TOWNSEND, ‘ Self-Deception, or the History of a Human 
Heart, by Mrs. Euuts; and ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ from Puncu;: and from Gow- 
ANs’, * Tylor’s Elements of Thought.’ 





Amone the pamphlet-documents which we have re- 
cently received, and which await adequate notice in our next number, are: a * Report of the 
American Dramatic Furd Association, and the September issu of the * Philadelphia Art-Union 
Reporter” The first corrects some important misconceptions as to the original founders of a most 
praiseworthy charity, and sets forth its present prosperous condition; while the second shows 
the gratifying progress and undeniable success of an institution which is doing much for art and 
for artists. Our own American Art-Union, as we learn from the best authority, is already in ad- 
vance of its last year’s prospects by the receipts of more than four months. Several superb pic- 
tures, both in landscape and historical compositions, we understand, are in progress for our 
‘ancient and honorable’ National Academy ; and we learn from Mr. Watcorr, the president of the 
* Artists’ Association, thai that institution promises to be as flourishing as its best friends could 





desire. Glad are we that these things are so. Humanizing, refined Art; ‘long may it wave !’ 


